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I.—NEVE AND NEQUE WITH THE IMPERATIVE . 
AND SUBJUNCTIVE.’ 


In previous numbers of the Journal’ the earlier and the later 
use of these connectives, particularly in prohibitions, has been 
discussed. In this investigation the remaining uses of these two 
particles with the subjunctive have also been taken into consid- 
eration, and the usage of the intervening period examined, 
with the purpose of presenting a complete history of these con- 
nectives from the earliest times down to Apuleius. As these 
particles are particularly abundant in Cato’s Disticha, this 
author was also included. For the usage of the earliest period 
I am indebted to Bennett’s Early Latin, Vol. I, but the state- 
ments regarding the usage of the two following periods are based 
upon the writer’s own collections, made from the latest Teubner 
texts and those in the Loeb Classical Series, so far as published. 
In the entire field examined one figure stands forth with promi- 
nence, Ovid, who is conspicuous above all others for the fre- 
quency with which he uses neve and megue and for the varied 
uses he makes of these connectives. Including both principal 


Schmalz, in 1907, in his Antib. d. Lat. Spr. II, p. 145, says: Winschens- 
wert wire eine Untersuchung iiber den Gebrauch von meve im Vergleich mit 
dem von megue,” and Blase, in 1903, in Hist. Gram, d. Lat. Spr. II, 1, p. 
198 f., had, in effect, expressed the same sentiment. 

*Cf. Elmer, A. J. P. XV (1894), p. 299t.; XXII (1901), p. 80f.; Clement 
XXI (1900), p. 166f.; XXII, p.87f. Cf. also Ashmore, Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Assn. 32 (1901), p. 85 f., and for Livy’s usage, Lease, Class. Phil. III (1908), 
p. 302f., and for the subject in general, Schmalz, Lat. Synt.‘ (1910), and 
Blase, /. ¢. 
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and subordinate clauses these particles were used by Ovid 370 
times! Next to Ovid comes Cicero with 216 and Livy with 
176, and next to these sed longo intervallo is Caesar and Tacitus, 
each with 51. It is a striking fact, but due, of course, to the 
character of the subject matter, that a writer of such scope as 
Plin. Mai. makes use of these connectives only 13 times, or as 
Varro (R. R., L. L.) only 7 times and Val, Max. only 6 times. 
It is to be noted, too, that in principal clauses some writers do 
not make use of them at all, as Varro (R. R., L. L.), Caesar, 
Nepos, Sen. Rhet., Vell., Val. Max., Gaius and Gellius, but it is 
in principal clauses that their use is most common in poetry, as 
Vergil, 28 princ., 6 sub.; Mart., 33-5; Sil., 17-3. In contrast to 
this stands the usage of Cicero with only 26 princ. to 200 sub. 
and Livy with 21-155. 

Any discussion of the use of the connectives neve and neque 
properly takes as its starting point the fact that the regular 
negative with both the imperative and subjunctive is ze. When 
the need arose to add a negative clause with these moods, ef ne 
would naturally suggest itself, with a possible ac me or—gue ne, 
depending upon the character of the connection. None of these 
connectives, however, became the form in common use, but 
logically they deserve attention by way of introduction to the 
discussion which follows, as well as for the reason that hitherto 
they have not received adequate treatment. 


A. Et NE. 


1. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 

a) /mperative: Catull. 62. 59 Et ne pugna; Verg. Aen. 10. 599, 
Val. Fl. 8. 436, Stat. Ach. 1. 534. Compare Weve p. 262B. In 
Orat. Obliq., cf. Tac. Hist. 4. 14 for et me and for meve or neque 
p. 267. 

b) Sudjunctive: Cato Agr. 113. 2 ne accedat et ne siveris, 
Ter. Eun. 77 et ne adflictes neque addas, Lucr. 1. 1103 
me..et ne .. neve, Ovid Pont. 1. 2. 113, Val. Fl. 4. 37, 
Apul. Phil. 78. 12 (7%.). Note Ps. Quint. Decl. 88. 6 ef ne 
putassis ; 69. 7. 

2. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. . 

a) Etne...,indic., or jussive sub.: Ovid Ibis 245 Et ne diceret, 
dixit; Tr. 4. 6. 12; 235, Tac. Ann. 1. 60; 3. 67; 4.6 Aine... utque; 
Just. 2. 4. 7; 29. 1.7; Apul. Met. 256. 1 (#7), and after a ques- 


tion, Livy 40. 14. 5. 
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b) ef ne (i. e. not after a period): Livy 1. 42. 1 munire et ne 
esset, iungit, and so 3. 53. 4; 8 16. 5, Cic. Verr. 1. 24, Cels. 57. 
37, Sen. N. Q. IV, pr. 20, Curt. 5. 12. 20, Plin. Mai. 17. 266, 
Quint. 11. 3. 176, Tac. Ann. 14. 3; 15. 9, Plin. Pan. 83. 4, Just. 2. 
4. 13; 5. 8.2; 8. 3.13; 35. 1-6, Apul. Met. 109. 15; in poetry 
Ovid Met. [7. 340]; 11. 695; 14. 186, A. A. 2. 393, Rem. Am. 465, 
Ibis 235; 245, Trist. 4.6.12. Cf. Cato Agr. 46.1 et utine..., 
vertito. 

c) ut..et ne: Cato Agr. 32. 1 (cf. 1. 1 uti ne..neve.. et ne) 
137. 1, Sen. Suas. 1. 13, Suet. Aug. 35. 3 ut..et me.. neve. Cf. 
Cic. De Or. 1. 132 ut..et ut ne, Flor. 2. 19. 5 ; quo..et ne, Cic. 
Att. 13.11. 1 ut et.. et ne. 

d) ne..et ne: Cato Agr. 32. 2; Cic. Verr. 1. 24, Off. 1. 89; 
129; Sen. Dial. 4. 18.1; Ben. 5. 22. 2; Quint. 8.5. 7; Suet. Claud. 
35.2. Cf. Livy 43. 2. 12 ne..neve..et ne. 

e) efne..non: Cic. Fam. 14. 18. 2 videte et ne. . non liceat. 


B. —QUE NE. 


Tib. 1. 6. 19 meu decipiat digitogue me trahat e¢ ducat, Val. FI. 
4. 125 Nec det —gue ne crede; 2. 5 sinit me ...— gue ne 
deserat ; 7. 80 contremuit ze ..segue ne putes. 


C. Ac NE.’ 

1. PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 

a) /mperative: to the two passages cited by the Thes. Ling. 
Lat. col. 1075 (Plaut. As. 462, Sil. 15. 160) add: 

Sil. 17. 445 state ac me prodite, Val. Fl. 4. 159 consulite 
atque* ...ne temnite, and Stat. Theb. 15. 161 da ac ne sperne. 

b) Sudjunctive: Cic. Att. 2. 24. 1 Ac ne sis perturbatus, Plin. 
Mai. 17. 25 tondeantur ac ne radantur. 

2. SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. The most common variety, in 
anticipating an objection, is treated first. 

a) Acne... indic. Cicero= 1g (Verr. 3. 108; 181, Balb. 44, Cluent. 
107, Scaur. 7, Cat. 3. 10, Arch. 1. 2, Phil. 3. 24, Rep. 6. 12, De Or. 
I. 8; 34; 2. 191; 235, Fam. 5. 7. 3; 12.9; 7. 26. 2, Att. 1. 11.1; 
2. 18. 2; 8. 3. 7 (De Or. 1. 8. Ac ne..concedat), Bell. Alex. 58. 1, 


1The treatment of ac mein the Thes, Ling. Lat. is far from being ade- 
quate. 

* It may be noted that the formula afgue me was not used, tho afgue non was 
occasionally found. Cf. Lease, A. J. P. XXX (1909), p. 298, note 3. 
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Nepos = 2 (Att. 2. 3; 10. 4), Celsus 327. 23, Val. Max. = 4 (3, 
3. 23 4. 3 ext. 1; 4. 5. 4; 5. 3 ext. 1), Curt. = 2 (3. 2. 15; 8. 9. 29), 
Petron. = 2 (27 ; 127), Plin. Mai. = 4 (10. 82; 14. 52; 20. 50; 28. 
40), Quint. 4. 1. 69, Tac. = 10 (Hist. 1. 18; 38; 55; 3. 5, Ann. 
4. 41; 6. 19; II. 19; 33; 12. 60; 13. 18), Suet. = 7 (Aug. 84, Cal. 
37- 3; 41. 1, Claud. 15. 4, Nero 23.1; 24.1; 38. 3 ac ne non), 
Just. = 2 (38. 2. 7; 4. 13), Apul. = 2 (Met. 291. 15, Phil. 20. 1). 
This usage is more common in prose (55) than in poetry (7). 
Its frequency in Cicero (19) and in Tac. (10) is to be noted. 
Poetry: Hor. C. 1. 18. 7, Ep. 1. 1. 13; 18. 58; 19. 26; 2. 1. 208, 
Lucan. 4. 141; 7. 797; i. e. only in two poets. _ 

b) ac ne... indicative: (Lex Anton., of 71 B. c. (Schn. 309) 
ac ne locentur, sancitum est), Cic. Att. 6. 9. 1 (Ellipsis), Livy 30. 
18. 3, Celsus 270. 19, Val. Max. = 3 (2. 1. 10; 2. 7.7; 4. 1. 14); 
Curt. 5. 2. 2, Plin. Mai. = 7 (5. 55; 7- 164; 9. 32; 169; 13. 22; 18. 
251; 291), Tac. = 5 (4. 2. 29; 319, Ann. 12. 5; 15. 64; 16. 7), 
Suet. = 4 (Iul. 41. 3, Aug. 38. 2; 40. 2, Nero 37. 2). In prose 
this usage is found 23 times; in poetry only 3 times (Verg. Ecl. 
3. 4, Calp. Ecl. 3. 33, Stab. Theb. 6. 926); cf. also Verg. Geo. 3. 
70...imperative, and is most common in Plin. Mai. (7) and 
Tac. (5). 

c) ut..ac me: Val. Max. 9. 1 ext. 2, Quint. 1. 4. 16, Suet. 
Cal. 14.1, Nero 17; 32. 2. Cf. Plaut. Amph. 126 ut..atque 
ut ne. 

d) ne..ac ne; Cic. De Or. 1. 166 recusaret ne caderet ac ne 
liberaretur ;' Livy 4. 7. 6 me gua..ac ne, Tac. Ann. 15. Ig ne.. 
ac ne....- quidem. 

e) Jnconcinnity: Tac. Hist. 2. 34 transitum simulantes ac ne 
terreret ; 3. 46 victoriae ignarus ac ne ingrueret; Suet. Iul. 88 
placuit nominari ac ne ageretur. 


D. ET NON, —QUE NON, AC NON. 


Instead of me with these moods one sometimes finds zon.’ 
(With an imperative mon is exceedingly rare, being found, in 


1 Draeger H. S. II,? p. 696, and Schmalz Synt.‘, p. 280, say that this usage 
begins in Silver Latin. 

2 For non with the subjunctive cf. Draeger H. S. 13, p. 312, Blase H.G. III, 
pp. 136, 155, 233, and Schmalz Synt.*, p. 478. To the lists in Blase for 
utinam non with the pres. add: Ovid Pont. 1.2. 108, Mart. I Praef., Quint. 
2. 5.17; for plpf.: Ovid Pont. 1. 5. 28, Ps. Cic. ad Oct. 8; for impf.: Quint., 
I. 2. 6. 
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fact, according to Schmalz Synt.‘, p. 220, only three times (Cat. 
66, 80, Ovid Ep. 16. 164, A. A. 3. 129). But at least three 
more are to be added: Ovid Pont. 1. 2. 105 on petito, Trist. 5. 
5. 63 mon parcite, and Cato Dist. 4.6 mom suggere. If, however, 
Cat. 66. 80, non prius tradite, cited also by Blase H. G. III, p. 
245, but not by Draeger H. S. I’, p. 328, is to be regarded as a 
legitimate example, two others of like character are to be added : 
Sen. H. F. 585 and Calpurn. 5. 24. In these three passages, it is 
to be noted, zon is closely connected with the adverb prius or 
ante). From the use of zon would naturally develop the use of 
ef non as a connective, independently of its use where zon modi- 
fies a particular word. 

Ovid Tr. 5. 17. 23 utinam vivat et non moriatur, and so Juv. 
16. 27; Ovid Pont. 3. 1. 165 utinam sint tuasgue non aspiciant ; 
Apul. Flor. 24. 26 (#7) utinam suppeteret ac non clauderet. Cf. 
Apul. Met. 111. 11 mon parentibus ac mec ulli monstremus nec 
quicquam norimus, and Livy 5. 5. 11 ué mec... ef non. 


E. Non... NEC. 


To the three occurrences cited by Draeger H. S.1*, p. 312 
(Sen. Ben. 7. 16. 4; 23. 2, and Claud. 14) add: Sen. Ep. 103. 5 
non abhorreat nec agat; Thy. 185; Lucan. 7. 320; 8. 738, 
Quint. 2. 1. 5; 6.1. 29; Juv. 11, 186; Sen. Dial. 9. 35, two pfs. ; 
Pers. 1. 7, Mart. 5. 34. 9 pres. and pf. Cf. also Val. Fl. 5. 57 
non dividat ossague nec tumulo mec separe contegat; Juv. 6. 
448 non..nec..et non; Tac. Dial. 13 non..nec..nec..et 
nec..nec, Plaut. Trin. 133 non redderes neque quicquam neque 
emeres neque venderes nec faceres. Note also Ovid A. A. 3. 129 
non onerate nec prodite, and Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 30. 


F. NEC .. NEU, ETC. 


The use of various connectives in the same sentence is also to 
be noted (Livy 5. 51. 1 has uf mec .. e¢ non), as Ovid. Fast. 4. 
921 parce—gue aufer neve noce. ec amplectere; Juv. 14. 201 
pares mec subeant meu credas (cf. pp. 264 and 273); Cato Agr. 
I. 1 uti me... meve.. etme; Lucr. I. 1105 me... ef me. . neve; 
Livy 43. 2. 12 me. .meve..etne. Compare also Ovid Tr. 4. 6. 
12 ef ne sint, cavet with Met. 7. 137 eve valeant, canit. 


+ 
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G. UTQUE. 


This connective deserves brief consideration. Tho not used 
by Cicero or Caesar (but in Bell. Hisp. 2. 2), it was frequently 
used by Ovid, as in Tr. 4. 1. 65, Her. 15. 119, etc. Compare 
utqgue venias, oro in Her. 5. 57 with meu deseret, oro in Met. 7. 
850. Cf. also Tac. Hist. 3. 49. U?#.. utgue is found in Verg. 
Aen. 2. 665, Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 39, Tib. 1. 7. 19, Ovid Tr. 5. 8. 37, 
Vell. 2. 16. 3, Suet. Claud. 12. 2; 22; ef me... utgue in Tac. 
Ann. 4.6; utgue... nec in Ovid Ibis 609.1 But though uégue 
and éqgue, and utve and néve were used, négue was never devel- 
oped, at least in poetry. 


I. PRIncIPAL CLAUSES. 
I. Jmperative. 


From the earliest times down to Apuleius (excluding inscrip- 
tions) zeve and megue are used with the imperative 183 times. 
Of these, it is to be noted, 179 are found in poetry and only 4 in 
prose (nec is used once by Cicero, once by Sen. Phil., and Cato 
uses weve and megue each once after me). This usage is most 
common in Class. Latin (133) and Silver Latin (43), but rare in 
Early Latin (7). The unusually large number in Class. Lat. is 
due to the presence of Ovid. In this writer this form of ex- 
pression is found more often, 116 times, than in any other. In 
fact, the nearest approach to Ovid was made by Statius with 16 
and Vergil with 14. This is, of course, due to the more personal 
and didactic character of Ovid’s poetry. 


A. Two IMPERATIVES = III. 


This usage is more common in poetry (109) than in prose (2). 
In prose but one, connective, mec, was used, and that by Cic. and 
Sen. Phil. In poetry, however, both particles were used, neve 
24 times, meu 9, but negue 4 times, mec 72. The use of neve 
(neu) begins with Hor.’ and next appears in Tib. (2), Ovid (17 !), 
then in Sen. (4), Luc., Pers., Val. Fl. (2), Sil., Stat. (3), Cato; 
of megue (nec) with App. Claud., Plaut., Lucil.; Catull., Cic., 
Verg. (2), Hor. (2), Prop. (3), Ovid (48!); Sen. (3), Calp. (2), 


1It may be here added that later Amm. Marc. uses uégue 10 times: 17. 4. 
7: 20. 4.13: 8.21; 9.5; If. 20: 28.2. 5: 6.7; 18: 30.2. 11: 7.7. 
? The name alone means that the usage is found but once in that writer. 
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Val. Fl. (2), Stat. (7), Mart. (2). It is to be noted that of the 33 
occurrences of neve (neu) Ovid alone furnishes over half (17), of 
the 76 occurrences of megue (nec) the same poet furnishes 48 ; 
that zeve (neu) was not used in prose, and that in all, zeve (neu) 
was used 33 times, megue (nec) 78. In regard to the form of the 
connective that was used, it may be stated that in the case of 
neve the longer form was preferred (24-9), but in the case of neque 
the shorter (74-4). This preference for mec is to be accounted 
for not only by metrical considerations, but also by the general 
tendency toward the use of the shorter form, of mec rather than 
neque, of ac rather than a/gue, etc.’ For the pres. subj. cf. p. 275. 

1) Earty LATIN = 3 neque (nec), (eve (neu), found only in 
inscriptions): App. Claud. (p. 36, 2.) obliscere nec aeque, Plaut. 
Poen. 1129 mirari noli neque contemplarier, Lucil. (581 2.) 
persta nec transi vel da. 

2) CLassicaL LATIN = 77 (neve (neu) = 20, neque (nec) = 
57): 

a) Neve (neu) = 20 (neu = 4),* all in poetry: Hor. Ep. 1.11. 
23 sume neu differe, Tib. 1. 8. 49 utere. Neu torque; 3. 10. 11 
veni: neu torque, and 17 times in Ovid (neu= 1, Pont. 4. 16. 
48); Rem. 689 (—to). Her. 11. 126; 17. 112, Met. 4, 223; 
491; 9,563; 10. 546; 13. 748; 15. 777, Trist. 1. 2. 3; 1. 5. 373 
3. 1. 33 3- 4. 76; 4.4. 41, Pont. 1. 8. 1, Fast. 4. 922 (for Fast. 1. 
288, see Part II, E,a). Note Her. 17. 112 desine eve nosce, 
sed sine mec habe. 

b) Negue (nec) = 57 (nec = 54). 

In prose this construction is found only once, Cic. Att. 12. 22. 
3 habe nec existima (for Servius (Cic. Fam. 4. 5. 5) see crit. 
note). In poetry (neque = 3, nec= 53); Cat. 8. 10 noli nec 
sectare, nec vive; Verg. G. 3. 96; A. 3, 394 teneto, nec hor- 
resce; Hor. C. 2. 7. 19; 3. 7. 29 (neque), Prop. 3. 10. 16; 4. 7. 
87; 11. 89 and 48 times® in Ovid; Am. 3. 2. 24; 3- 4. 44, Her. 
3. 91; 138; 11. 60; 16. 11; 195; 17. 134, A. A. 1. 773 394; 2; 
211; 224; 3133; 3- 131. 238. 486. 553. 756, Rem. 93, Met. 1. 462; 


1Cf. Lease, Class. Phil. III (1908), p. 304f., Class. Rev. XVI (1902), p. 
313 f., A. J. P. XXVIII (1907), p- 39 f. 

*Cf. Draeger H. S. I, p. 328, Schmalz Anm. 496 to Reisig Vorles., and 
Blase, H. S. III, p, 245. In these, however, the lists of occurrences are far 
from complete. 

5 Draeger, l. c., cites only 7 occurrences in Ovid. 
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2. 464; 3. 477; 5. 281; 8. 93; 433-5513; 9- 122.792; 11. 669; 
13. 839; 14. 376, Trist. 1. 1. 59; 1.9. 65; 2. 181; 3 3. 51; 5. 6. 
46 (neque), Pont. 1. 9. 24; 2. 2. 7; 2. 2. 42; 2. 7. 83 (neque), 
3- I. 147, Fast. 2. 174; 675; 3-497; 829; 4.526; 5.412; 6. 380. 

Note the use of the fut. and pres. imperative side by side: 
Ovid A. A. 3. 238 caveto nec resolve; Met. 1. 462 esto nec 
assere. Cf. Rem. 689 crede neve caveto, and Am. 1. 8. 85 
faciant nec timeto. 

3. SILVER LATIN = 31 (neve= 8, neu = 5, neque = 0, nec = 
18). In the prose of this period this construction was found but 
once, with zec (Sen. Ep. 59. 1). 

a) Neve (neu) = 13 (neu 5): Sen. H. F. 655, Phaed. 131, Oct. 
254, 271, Lucan 2, 39, Pers. 6. 66 (neu), Val. Fl. 6. 539 (neu), 
7. 225, Sil. 12. 329 (neu), Stat. Ach. 1. 357, Theb. 8. 943 328 
(neu), Cato Dist. 1. 2 (neu). 

b) Wegue (nec) = 18 (neque =o): in prose, Sen. Ep. 59. 1; 
in poetry: Sen. Troad. 710, Med. 605, Calpurn. 7. 19; 57, Val. 
Fl. 1. 525; 4. 251, Sil. 17, 29; 15. 191, Stat. Silv. 2. 2. 141; 4.1. 
29, Ach. 1. 941, Theb. 2. 118; 4. 4. 80; 6.174; 12. 816, Mart. 


4. 14. 11; 7+ 93. 7- 


B. AFTER A PERIOD= 26. 


The use of meve or megue with an imperative to begin a new 
sentence belongs exclusively to poetry. It is to be noted that 
neve and neu were each used twice in this way, but that xegue 
was not used at all, and mec 22times. Neve begins with Plautus, 
and is later used by Ovid (2), and Dorcatius; megue, with Verg. 
(1), Tib. (2), Ovid (15!), and is later found in Lucan, Val. FI., 
Sil., and Mart. 

1) Earty LATIN = 1 (neu). 

Plaut. Merc. 1021 Neu quisquam prohibeto. 

2) CLassICAL LATIN = 21 (neve = 2, neu = 1, neque = 0, 
nec 18). 

a) Neve (neu) = 3 (neu = 1): Ovid Met. 11. 136, Tr. 4. 4. 41, 
and Neu: Dorcatius, p. 357(2.). Cf. Verg. A. 8. 40 neu terrere, 
after a semicolon, and £7 ne, p. 256. 

b) Wegue (nec) = 18 (only nec): Verg. A. 3. 394, Tib. 1. 4. 
21; 1. 8 27,and 15 in Ovid: Am. 1.11. 19 (—to), Her. 5. 87; 
99; 16. 31; 339; 17. 171, Med. Fac. 69, A. A. 1. 631; 2. 215; 
533; 3- 783; 807, Pont. 3. 1. 89, Fast. 6. 291; 923; and two after 
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a colon, Her. 17. 129, Met. 13. 623, one after a question, Verg. 
G. 2. 96. Cf. p. 271, 1. 3. 

3) SILVER LATIN = 4 (only mec): Val. Fl. 4. 477; 5. 502, Sil. 
3. 146, Mart. 3. 2. 12. After a semicolon, Val. Fl. 4. 603, 
Stat. Silv. 1. 4. 34, Theb. 9. 659; after a question, Lucan 9. 
1081, and in a parenthesis, Stat. Theb. 3. 714. 


C. AFTER A SUBJUNCTIVE = 5. 


This construction (e. g. sim nec puta) is only found in Ovid: 
Am. 1. 8. 85 (—to), Her. 3. 91, A. A. 1.440; 3. 272, Met. 10. 302. 


D. AFTER AN INDICATIVE = 1. 
Stat. Theb. 12. 594 adsum nec crede. Cf. p. 272. 


E. NEVE.. NEVE AND NEQUE... NEQUE. 


Neve .. neve was not so commom (4) as megue .. neque (11). 
Neither combination is found in prose. The former was used by 
Verg. (2), Tib., and Sil., the latter by Ovid (9), Tib., Hor. and 
Mart. (Nec ¢er and nec sepé. are found in Ovid). 

1) Ear_y LaTIN =o. 

2) CLASSICAL LATIN = 14. 

a) Meve—neve = 3: Verg. G. 4. 47 neu sine neve ure neu 
crede; 2. 299 Neve vergant neve sere neve pete neu laede neve 
insere; Tib. 1. 2. 35 neu tenete neu quaerite neu ferte. 

b) Negue... neque= tt. 

1) With two imperatives=7 (neque=2): Ovid Am. 1. 13. 21 
nec consulto nec diserto; Her. 13, 204, A. A. 2. 595, Met. 2. 135, 
Rem. 693, A. A. 3. 475 neque .. nec, Hor. C. 1.9.15 nec.. neque. 

2) With imper. and subj. = 4; Tib. 1. 1. 38 (neu. . nec, Post- 
gate), Ovid A. A. 1. 75, Am. 1. 8. 63 (note 2. 2. 25 nec quaesi- 
veris nec time), Met. 8. 433. (Vec..mec.. mec; Ovid Am. 1. 

"4. 43 (3 imps.), 15. 475 (4 imps.), Am. 1. 4. 35, Rem. 587, Rem. 
219 (nec sefpi.). 
3) SILVER LATIN = 2. 
Neu .. neu: Sil. 2. 700; mec .. mec: Mart. 13. 110 (cf. 5. 8. 


47, text). Cf. Livy 38. 38. 8, an early treaty). 
F. NE..NEVE AND NE .. NEQUE. 


In prose, meve and ne. . neque are each used but once, 
and by one author, Cato. In poetry me. . meve is used 12 times, 
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by Plaut., Verg. (7), Ovid, Sen. (2), Stat., but me. . mec 3 times, 
Ovid (2), Stat. 

1) Earty LATIN = 3. 

a) Ne .. meve (neu) = 2; Cato Agr. 144. 1 (—to). Plaut. 
Stich. 20 ne lacruma neu fac. 

b) We.. megue =1: Cato Agr. 145 oleum ne tangito utendi 
causa neque furandi causa. 

2) CLASSICAL LATIN = 10, all in poetry. 

a) We .. neve (neu) = 8 (with 2 vbs., exc. Verg. Aen. 12. 72): 
Verg. A. 2. 607; 6. 833; 7.97; 202 (neve), 9. 114 (neve), 12. 72 
(neve), 566 ne qua esto neu quis ito; Ovid Met. 10. 352 (neve). 

b) me.. mec = 2: Ovid Met. 3. 116; 7. 507. 

SILVER LATIN = 4, all in poetry. 

a) me... neve (neu) = 3 (neu =o): Sen. Phoen. 556, Thy. 94, 
Stat. Theb. 5.670. (This construction is found 8 times in two 
official documents in Livy 38. 11 and 38. 38.) 

b) me. . mec = 1: Stat. Silv. 5. 1. 180 ne concute nec crucia. 


G. NE..NEVE..NEVE =0, AND NE..NEC..NEC=I1. 


Ovid Am. 1. 76. 3 ne dubita nec oculis nec capillis parce. (Cf. 
Cic. Verr. 1. 143 ne admittito neve dato neve redimito, and Leg. 


3. 11, both in laws. Cf. also C. I. L., XI, 4766 nequis violatod 
neque evehito neque exferto.) 


H. NEC AND NEVE (NEU) = 3, IN POETRY. 


Ovid A. A. 2. 334 sit modus! Neve prohibe nec porrige; A. 
A. 3. 755 Carpe nec perungue neve praesume; and Sil. 2. 700 
audite neu rumpite nec postferte. Cf. Apul. Met. 8. 8 (p. 183. 
14). Compare their use with the subjunctive, p. 273, and see E, 
supra, 2. b, 2 on Tib. 1. 1. 38. 


I. ET NE, AC NE, ETC. 


Et ne was used by Verg., Val. Fl. and Stat. once each; ac ne 
5 times: Plaut., Sil. (2), Val. Fl., Stat.; —gue me once: Val. FI. 
4.125. Cf. pp. 256 f. 


SUMMARY: THE IMPERATIVE. 


A tabular form of presentation has been adopted for the pur- 
pose of showing with clearness the exact usage of each period, 
the kind of connective that was selected, and the extent of its 
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use (a doubled negative and the use of both mec and meu in the 
same sentence were excluded). 


A) POSITIVE. 


Prose. 
Periods. 


neu |neque 


Early Latin 
Classical Latin ...... 
Silver Latin ........ 


Early Latin ......... 
Classical Latin...... 
Latin, . 


NOTEs. 

a) Positive: 

1) This usage is more common in poetry (144) than in 
prose (2). 

2) Neqgue (nec) was used more often than neve (neu) in every 
period. In early Latin the difference is only slight, 3-1, but in 
Classical Latin it becomes more marked, 83-23, and in the 
Silver Age it is 23-13. 

3) In prose, neve (neu) was not used at all, zec only once by 
Cicero and once by Seneca, one the stylist of the Classical 
period, the other the stylist of the Silver Age. 

4) In poetry, both connectives were used, but with this differ- 
ence: with meve the longer form was preferred (26-11), but with 
neque, the shorter (103-4). In fact, in the Silver Age, nec alone 
was used, in both prose and poetry. Cf. under pres. subj. p. 275. 

5) Certain forms of expression were only found in poetry: the 
use of weve (neu) and of megue (nec) after a period, or after an 
indic. or subj., or with the particle repeated, and the use of nec.. 
neu. Cf. p. 262f. 


Poetry. 
neve neve | neu |neque/ nec | Total 
0} o 0 2 of 
0}; o 1/1] 5 3 79; 1 
1| 8 5 22 36 
| 2|26 | 11 4 146 
B) AFTER NE. 
Prose. Poetry. 
Periods, 
neve| neu |neque| nec |neve} neu |negue/ nec Total 
3 
2 10 
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As in poetry megue (nec) was used 107 times to meve (neu) 
only 37 times, the question arises, what part did metrical con- 
siderations play in the selection of the particle? Are we to look 
to the metre as an explanation for the fact that the classical 
poets used megue (nec) almost three times as often as neve (neu) 
to connect two imperatives (57-20)? In seeking for an answer 
to this question the following facts are to be considered. In the 
three passages where negue was used (Ovid Tr. 5. 6. 46, Pont. 
2. 7. 84; Hor. C. 3. 7. 29) it was used before a vowel, a condition 
of affairs permitting the use of mec,’ had that form been desired, 
but precluding the use of méve or meu, as neu was avoided before 
a vowel (cf. Lease, Class. Phil. III, p. 306). Metrical conveni- 
ence, therefore, may have decided the use of megue (or mec) in 
these three passages. With mec, however, the particle in most 
general use, the situation is different. In all the uses of the 
imperative zec was used 73 times before a consonant (in Ovid 63, 
Verg. 4, Hor. 1, Prop. 3, Tib. 2), and hence there was nothing 
in the metre to prevent the use of mez, had the poet desired to 
use that connective, but in the 6 passages where mec was used 
before a vowel (Ovid Her. 11. 60, A. A. 1. 440; 3. 756, Tr. 
I. 9. 65, Pont. 1. 9. 24, Fast. 4. 5. 26) megue could, of course, be 
used, but neither méve nor meu. It is evident from the above 
that metrical considerations may have had some influence in 
determining the particular connective used, when before a 
vowel, i. e. only 9 times out of a total 82, and not in the vast 
majority of cases. A similar conclusion was reached regarding 
the preference for megue (nec) with a pres. or perf. subj. Note 
the use of zegue before a cons., Hor. S., 1. 10. 73, before a vowel, 
Ovid A. A. 2. 226; 3. 468, Tr. 3. 4. 77, but, on the contrary, 
before a cons., with a permissible meu, 92 times. Cf. Part II. 
Hence, with the imperative and subj. pres. and perf., the metre 
could have influenced the use of megue (nec) only in 11 cases 
at the most, but in 168 the poet used this connective from 
preference. 

Though the facts of literary usage are so overwhelmingly in 
favor of the use of negue (nec), it is to be noted that in official 


1Both Ovid and Horace, as also the rest of the Augustan poets, occasionally 
use mec before a vowel. Vergil, in his Eclogues, uses mec thus but once (6. 2), 
in his Georg., once (4, G. 4. 216). Horace, only 3 times (C. 2. 9. 4; 15; 4, 
Sat. 1.9. 31). Catullus shows only two examples, 43. 3 and before 4, 10, 21, 
but Ovid and Tibullus use it more freely. 
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documents, as laws, decrees of the senate, etc., there is a decided 
preference for the use of meve (neu). In the C. Z Z., Vol. I, in 
the Sex. Cons. of 59-44 B. C. (Kiibler, Caes. III, 2), in the laws 
to 11 B. C., quoted by Bruns, Fontes Jur. Rom*., the only. con- 
nective used with the imper. and subj. was neve, and that too, in 
both positive and negative sentences. So also for the most part 
in the laws quoted by Cicero (Verr. I. 143, De Leg.). But, 
though in the legal style the prevailing particle was neve, neque 
was sometimes used, as in Cic. Leg. 3. 6; 11; and 2. 19. Cf. 
also the formula for the Ver Sacrum, Livy 22. 105, and in 
treaties before 188 B. C., quoted by Livy 38. 11 and 38. Cf. 
further Bennett, Early Lat. I, pp. 173, 364. 

The use of the imperative in Oratio Odligua is also entitled to 
consideration. 

Neve (neu) was thus used by Caes. B. C. 3. 16. 5, the author 
of Bell. Alex. 34. 2, by Curt. 3. 8. 2, Tac. Ann. 1. 44; 2. 72; 
2. 83; 16. 10, Hist. 2. 48 (bis), Frontin. 47. 42; but megue (nec) | 
by Nepos Them. 6. 5, Livy 21. 22, 6; 9, Curt. 5. 13. 5. Note 
also the use in parataxis :; Caes. 5. 58. 4 eu, Sall. Cat. 33. 5; 58. 
21, Or. Ph. 16, Tac. Ann. 15. 63, Frontin. 4. 7. 42, all with neve ; 
but megue (nec) in Cic. N. D. 3. 12, Livy 44. 36.11; 30. 37. 3; 
Tac. Ann. 6. 12, Verg. A. 11. 444, Prop. 1. 4. 28; with both nec 
and eu, Livy 25. 9. 4. 

b) After ze: excluding the only two passages in prose, one 
with megue, one with meve, in Cato, the usage of the poets is 
decisive for the use of neve (neu) after ne (12-3). 


CONCLUSION. 


The use of négue and néve is to be accounted for by the fact 
that there were two particles serving as their base, zé and xé. 
As né is the original negative,’ it follows that mégue, and not 
néve, was the original connective. The fact that in Z Z. mé was 
used with the subj. and opt., that in Oscan nep (i. e. megue) was 
used in prohibitions (cf. Buck, Gram. Osc. and Umbr. 313 and 
A. J. P. XXII, p. 91), also points to the primitive use of zegue in 
Early Latin. In the literature of this period only megue (nec) 
is used to connect two imperatives, and with the pres. subj. 
it is used about four times as often as neve (neu), and is 
almost exclusively used with the perf. subj. (Part II); cf. p. 275 


1Cf. Kihner, Ausfthrl. Gram. II?, p. 817 and Schmalz, Lat. Synt.,‘ p. 203 
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note 4. At the time, however, that 2é began to be regarded as 
the appropriate negative with the imperative, the feeling could 
easily arise that the logical continuative with that mood would 
be ef ne (cf. p. 256), or a compound of wé of similar force. As néve 
was the only compound to hand, it was pressed into service, 
though strictly a disjunctive, and not a conjunctive, particle. 
The intruder, however, was not accorded a general welcome. 
It would seem, judging by popular usage, that the need was 
generally felt for a purely conjunctive particle. As megue met 
this requirement, it was retained and found general acceptance, 
while eve was restricted to the legal and more formal style. It 
is significant that in prose the imperative is only connected by 
nec, that with the pres. subj. zeve was not used until the Silver 
Age and then only twice, but egue (nec) was used 44 times 
(cf. p. 275, n. 3), and with the perf. subj. megue (nec) was used in 
prose 24 times, but zeve (neu) not atall. For the preference for 
neque after ut, except in the Early Latin, cf. Part II. Totheabove 
considerations is to be added the evidence of the Romance 
languages, from which eve has disappeared without leaving 
a trace. 
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II. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The present subjunctive with neve or negue is found in the 
first three periods of Latin literature in 378 passages. Of these 
29 occur in Early Latin, 202 in Classical Latin, and 147 in Silver 
Latin; in prose 7o. 
A. PRESENT. 

a) Two PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVES = 122. 


This usage belongs chiefly to poetry, where 100 such passages 
are found, to 21 in prose (o-7-14). Neve appears first in prose 
in Plin. Mai., and was used but once. Vegue, on the other hand, 
was used 21 times, Cic. (7), Livy, Sen. (5), Quint. (2), Q. Decl., 
Tac. (2), Plin. Min. (3). In poetry, both meve and negue appear 
in the earliest period: zeve in Plaut., then in Verg. (2), Hor. (4) 
Ovid (6), Tib. (2), Calp., Val. Fl., Sil. 3; meguein Naev., Plaut. 
(3), Catull. (2), Verg. (3), Hor. (3), Tib. (4), Prop. (4), Ovid 
(27!), Sen. (6), Luc. (2), Val. Fl. (5), Sil. (4), Stat. (5), Mart. 
(9), Juv., Cato Dist. 

Summary: in prose: neve =1, neu=o, neque 2, nec = 19; 
in poetry: neve = 10, neu = 10, neque = 4, nec = 76. 
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1) Earty LATIN = 5 (all in poetry). 

Neu = 1 (Plaut. Poen. 29), negue (nec) = 4 (Naev. Com. Fgt. 
112 (nec), Plaut. Asin. 775, 784, Vid. 51 (nec). 

2) CLASSICAL LATIN = 64 (prose = 7). 

a) Neve (neu) = 14 (neu=7), prose =o. Verg. A. 7. 265; 8. 
582 (cf. 9. 216 ferat. Neu sim), Hor. C. 1. 2. 41; 51, Sat. 2. 5. 
24, Ep. 1, 18. 110, Ovid Her. 1. 80; 18. 67, Met. 6. 40; 7. 520; 15. 
426, Pont. 4. 88, Tib. 1. 2. 10 (cf. 1. 4. 41 cedas. Neu neges), 
Lygd. 3. 6. Io. 

b) Wegue (nec) = 50 (nec = 46), prose = 7. Prose: Cic. Rep. 
I. 3, Sest. 143, wegue; mec: Lael. 21, Off. 1. 92; 1. 134, Plane. 15, 
Cael. 14. Poetry: Cat. 11. 21; 68. 49, Verg. E. 8. 89, A. 4. 618; 
11. 354, Hor. C. 2. t1. 4, Sat. 1. 10. 73 (neque), 2, 1. 44 ut 
pereat mec noceat, Tib. 1. I. 9; 1. 7.57; I. % 59, 3- 4. I, Prop. 
I. I. 36 (neque), 2. 18. 36; 3. 20. 29; 4. 5. 3, and in Ovid 27 
times (all mec): Am. 1. 6. 26, Her. 6. 157; 19. 68, A. A. 1. 146, 
463; 2. 325; 3.319, Met. 6. 4, Tr. 1. 1. 11; 3. 4.775 4+ 5+ 345 5 
3 40, Ibis 117, 255, 261, 283, 358, 561, 609 utque. . nec, 620, 
629, Pont. 3. 7. 11, Fast. 1. 688, 692; 4. 757; 5. 688, 692; 4.757; 
5- 688 (ef .. mec; cf. 1.691). For the use of mec in parataxis cf. 
p. 267. 

3) SILVER LATIN = 53 (prose = 15). . 

a) neve (neu) = 6 (neu = 3), prose = 1. Plin. Mai. 19. 59 sit 
neve adimat; poetry: Calp. 4. 88 (neu), Val. Fl. 5. 240' (A™., 
neu), Sil. 2. 20 (neu), 15. 511; 17. 367 oro: patiare neve sinas. 
Cf. Tac. Hist. 3. 25 precabatur manes neve se aversarentur. 

b) megue (nec) = 47. Only ec is used. Prose = 14: Livy 
44. 36. 11 (21. 41.6 =nec solum), Sen. Dialk 6. 6. 3; 8. 5. 7 
(licet), Ep. 15. 8; 17. 9; 99. 16 nihil... nec (1. Pi.), Quint. 1. 4. 
12; 8. 3. 6; Decl. 149. 6, Tac. Dial. 22, Ann. 3. 12 nemo... nec, 
Plin. Min. 4. 16. 3; 6. 22. 7, Pan. 38. 3 (2. 2. 3 mec di sinant is 
to be regarded as a potential). Poetry = 33: Sen. H. F. 1080, 
H. O. 1328, Thy. 29; 31, Oed. 676, [Oct. 276 utinam], Luc. 2. 
3433 5- 576, Val. Fl. 1, 799; 5. 648; 678; 7. 482; 8. 395; Sil.2. 301; 
9. 348; 475; 16. 260, Stat. Silv. 1. 106; 5. 2. 88, Theb. 3. 373; 
‘II. 623; 704, Mart. Sp. 11. 4; 1. 1. 35.14; 7-72.11; 9 42. 
4; 58. 4; 10. 33.7; 78 15; 12.14. 2, Juv. 12. 130, Cato Dist. 
30. Note: Val. Fl. 7. 182 deveniat. Mec subeat metus aut ne 
time; Mart. 13. 126 unguentum mumqguam nec vina relinquas. 


*Langen Val. Flacc., 5. 240 reads me, 
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b) AFTER A PERIOD = 80 (prose = 17). 


After a period neve was used only by Ovid' (neve = 12, neu = 
2), negue only by Plaut., Enn. and Cic.; in all megue = 3, nec = 
63. This usage is found chiefly in poetry, 63 times (xegue = 2, 
nec 47 (0-28-19) and in Ovid, neve = 12, neu= 2), with only 17 
in prose, megue 1, nec (0-2-14). In prose mec begins with Cic. 
(2), and is later found in Sen. (2), Quint. (6), Tac. (3), Apul. (3). 
In poetry, zegue was only used twice, in Early Latin (Plaut., 
Enn.), zec being used thereafter (47); Verg., Prop. (2), Tib. (3), 
Ovid (22), Sen. (2), Pers., Lucan, Val. Fl. (2), Sil., Stat., Mart. 
(7), Juv. (4). Compare the use of Ac me and £¢ ne, p. 256 f. 

1) EARLY LATIN = 2 (neque). 

Plaut. 605 Neque creduis; Enn. Trag. Frg. 363 Neque extollas. 

2) CLASSICAL LATIN = 44 (prose = 3). 

a) Neve (neu) = 14 (neu = 2), found only in Ovid: 1st. Pers. : 
Met. 7. 520; 13. 306; (after a semicolon, Her. 18. 67, neu); 2d 
Pers.: Met. 14. 32 (neu), 131 (neu), 464, Trist. 2. 421; 5. 8. 21, 
Ibis 481. 485, Pont. 2. 9.73; 3d Pers. Met. 11. 430; 14. 16, Ibis 
93. 361 (cf. Verg. G. 2. 299). 

b) Megue (nec) = 30. Allecexceptone. Prose=3. Prose: 
Cic. De Or. 3. 191 Neque conturbet Rep. 4. 6 Nec praeponatur, 
Off. 1. 2 Nec velim; poetry =27: Verg. E. 2. 34, Tib. 1. 6. 75; 
3. 12. 11, Lygd. 3. 6. 45, Prop. 1. 9. 25; 4. 6. 47 (in parenthesis : 
Verg. E. 9. 6; 10. 46), and in Ovid 21 times: Am. 1. 11. 26, 
Her. 6. 157; 16. 83, A. A. 1. 135; 2. 121; 333, Rem. 243. 352 
(in parenthesis), Ibis 255. 261. 275. 297, 303- 349- 493- 561. 
629 (9 in Ibis alone!), Pont. 1. 8. 59, Fast. 4. 63; 100; I5I. 
Note Ovid Her. 16. 83 risit “nec te tangant”’ and Cic. De Or. 
3- 48 Praetereamus ..... Neque commoremur. 

3) SILVER LATIN = 34. Only mec is used. Prose = 14. 
Prose: Sen. Dial. 9. 10. 5, Ep. 116. 6 (both 3d Pers.), Quint. 2. 
17. 10; 3.6. 101; 4. 2. 34; 8.4.12; 10, 7.18; 11. 1. 13 (all 3d 
Pers., exc. the last, and all = mec guisguam exc. the first and 
last), Tac. Dial. 32. 1, Hist. 1. 84; 2. 47, Apul. Met. 54. 8 nec 
putetis, and 69. 23; 142. 20 nec putes (cf. nec.. neu, p. 273). 
Poetry (20): Sen. Thy. 677, H. O. 848 (3. Per.), Pers. 5. 157 
(2. Per.). Luc. 10. 375 (3. P.). Cf. also 7. 320, cited on p. 
259. Val. Fl. 4. 124; 7. 182 (3. P.), Sil. 6. 484, Stat. Silv. 
I. 1. 17, Mart. Sp. 5. 3; 1. 70.7; 4. 20. 2 (d%5), 9. 26.7; 10. 5. 


1In Hor. Ep, 1. 13. 16 the text has been changed. 
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13; 1.117.13 pete. Nec roges; Juv. 12. 93 and possibly 3. 302; 
8. 188; 9. 99. (After a semicolon :. Tac. Ann. 3. 50, Sen. H. O. 
759, Stat. Theb. 11. 711; after a question, Sen. N. Q. 7. 30. 2 
nec miremur.) Cf. p. 263, 1. 2. 

Note: neque enim sinant, Tac. Ann. 1. 43 and compare the 
use of this combination with a perf. subj., Part IT. 


c) AFTER AN IMPERATIVE = 63 (prose = 6, Apul.). 


In this usage megue was not used at all, ec on the contrary 
is found 47 times. In prose, only mec was used (6), but in 
poetry weve 8 times (0-7-1), meu 8 (0-6-2), and mec 41 times 
(1-29-11). In prose this construction was only used by Apul. 
(6), in poetry, meve (neu) appears first in Cicero, then in Verg. 
(2), Ovid (7), Tib. (3), Sen., Stat., Cato, ec first in Plaut., then 
Verg., Hor., Tib. (3), Prop. (2), Ovid (22!), Sen., Pers. (2), 
Luc., Calp. (2), Val. Fl., Stat. (4). 

1) EARLY LATIN = 1 (nec), poetry. Plaut. Amph. 985 disce- 
dite: nec quisquam fuat. (cf. Truc. 787, text). 

2) CLAssICAL LATIN = 42, poetry. 

a) Weve (neu) = 13 (neu= 6). Cic. Frg. 30. 20(B.) usurpa 
neu superet, Verg. G. 2. 37 (neu), A. 9. 233, Ovid A. A. 1. 489, 
Met. 10. 546; 13. 472; 14. 32 (neu), Pont. 3. 3. 85; 3. 7. 30, 
Trist. 1. 288, Tib. 1. 2. 3 (neu), 3. 12. 7 (meu), I. 10. 17 servate. 
Neu pudeat. 

b) Mec = 29 (megue not used). Verg. A. 12. 801, Hor. C. 3. 
29. 6, Tib. 1. 4. 62; 9. 23; 3-9. 3, Prop. 4. 5.41; 11. 94, and in 
Ovid 22 times: Am. 3. 14, 16 (—to), A. A. 1. 146; 584; 2. 226; 
323; 3- 468; 665, Her. 15. 55, Rem. 321. 513, Met. 8. 792; 
9. 698; 14. 23; 15. 175, Trist. 1. 1. 50, Pont. 2. 3. 11; 2. 6. 14; 
3. 7. 11, Fast. 1. 680; 2. 506; 4.755; 6.778. Note Fast. 4. 755 
da. Nec obsit. Nec noceat. 

3) SILVER LATIN= 20 (prose = 6). 

a) Neve (neu) = 3 (neu = 2), all in poetry. Sen. Troad. 553, 
libera, Neve putes, Stat. Theb. 3. 718 solare neu sint, Cato Dist. 
I. 12 fuge neu studeas. 

b) Mec = 17 (neque = 0), prose = 6 (Apul.). Apul. Met. 
62. 3; 96..6 (—to); 100. 23; 113. 10; 123. 5; 270, 18; poetry 
(11): Sen. H. O. 848, Pers. 3. 73; 6.76, Luc. 4. 165, Calp. 4. 80; 
5. 63, Val. Fl. 8. 103, Stat. Ach. 1. 75, Silv. 2. 2.97; 3. 1. 110; 
7. 94 da nec... nec. . nec. 

18 
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d) AFTER AN INDICATIVE = 6 (prose = 1, Apul.). 


This usage begins in Ter., with xegue, and was laterfused by 
Ovid (twice with neve (neu), once with mec), appearing again in 
Mart. with mec, and found only once in prose, Apv)., with! zeve. 
Ter. Eun. 1080 stertit: neque metuas; Ovid Her. 16. 361 vici 
neve putes; 18. 67 deast; neu referam ; Tr. 5. 2. 65 veni nec 
cruciet ; Mart. 1. 54. 4 locum rogamus nec recuses, Apul. Phil. 
p. 13. 6 idoneum non est neve iuretur. Cf. p. 263. 


e) NEVE (neu)... NEVE (neu) = 8, NEQUE (nec)... 
NEQUE (nec) = 52. 

In these combinations neve is used 10 times (5 in prose), mex 
6 times (1 in prose), zegue is used 22 times (8 in prose), mec 84 
times (23 in prose). 

Neve (neu) ... meve (neu) begins in prose in Cato, and is later 
used by Sall. and Sen.; in poetry with Ovid (2), Hor. (2), and 
Tib. Megue (nec) ... megue (nec) is used by Cic., Livy, Sen. (5), 
Quint. (4), Tac., Apul. (3), and by Plaut. (6), Verg. (3), Hor., 
Tib., Prop. (2), Ovid (17!) , Mart. (4), Luc. (2). 

Ear ty LATIN = 7 (prose = 1). 

a) neve .. neve =1 (Cato Agr. 143. 1). 

b) In Plautus=6; megue..megue=4 (Ba. 847, Men. 221, 
Ps. 272, two verbs, Asin. 854 one vb.). megue . . mec = 1 (Ba. 
476), and mec .. mec = 1 (Poen. 859). 

b) CLassicaL LATIN = 31 (neve =6; neu=6, neque =4, 
nec = 47), prose=I. 

a) Weve (neu) .. eve (neu) = 6. Sall. Cat. 51. 43 censeo: 
neu quis referat neve agat; Ovid Met. 2. 138; Fast. 4. 765 va- 
leant. Neve redigam neve gemam, Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 89 adito neu 
desis neve abundes, A. P. 191 Neve .. neu. . mec . . nec, Tib. 
2. I. 19 pellite neueludar neutimeat. Cf. 1.6.17 neu..neve.. 
neu . . caveto. 

b) Megue (nec)... megue (nec) = 25 (neque = 2), all in 
poetry except one (Cic.). 

(1) Jmper. and Subj. = 3; Ovid Am. 1. 8 65, Rem. 
680, A. A. 2. 725 (neque... nec. Cf. Met. 8. 433 pone age 
nec intercipe nec decipiat; Fast. 4. 759 placa. Nec dryadas nec 
labra nec Faunum videamus; Trist. 1. 1. 5. habe. Nec(guater). 
(2) With two subjs. = 13 (neque = 1): Verg. G. 1. 37, Hor. Ep. 
10. 8 (cf. A. P. 191), Tib. 1. 4. 47, Prop. 4. 5. 48, and 9 in Ovid: 
A. A. 1. 495, 505, 516, 521; 3 795, Rem. 517, 639, Ibis 117, A. 
A. 2. 507 (neque.. nec). Cf. Pont. 1. 2. 109 subeam nec pre- 
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mantur nec pulset ; Fast. 1. 689 ef megue . . neque, also Ibis 109, 
114, A. A. 3. 443. (3) With one subj. =7: Cic. Or. 196, Ovid 
Am. 3 14. 21 nec posuisse nec sustinuisse sit, 3. 14. 24, Med. 73, 
A. A. 1.621; 2. 231, Prop. 2. 18. 33. (4) With indic. and subj. = 
2: (already found in Ter.; cf. d, supra) Verg. E. 10, 17 nec 
paenitet nec paeniteat, G. 1. 36 nec sperant nec veniat. Note 
also nec .. nec. . nec. . nec in Prop. 2. 13. 19. 

3) SILVER LATIN = 22 (neve = 2, neque = 8, nec = 37). 

a) meve..neve=1. Sen. Ep. 7. 8 neve similis fias neve 
inimicus.’ 

b) megue (nec)..megue (nec)= 21 (poetry =6). Prose, 
nec .. nec = 5 (Sen. Ep. 40. 3, Quint. 2.2. 5; 8. 2. 14, Tac. Dial. 
13 (1. P.), Apul. Met. 146, 6 (2. P.); mec..mec..nec=1 
(Quint. 1.11. 2); megue.. neque = 2 (Livy 22. 39. 22, Quint. 8. 
2. 22); megue..nec=2(Apul. 106. 20; 137. 8), but with one 
main verb = 5 (mec .. mec: Livy 28. 43. 8, Sen. Dial. 5. 72; 9. 
13. 1; megue .. neque, Sen. Ep. 96. 4, mec (4 times), Sen. Ep. 
116. 5). Poetry: mec..mec, one verb: Mart. 13. 10. 1, two 
verbs: Mart. Sp. 1. 2; 10. 70. 11; 11. 99. 8, Lucan. 1. 94 nec 
credite nec petantur, 2.637 concute. Nec relinquas nec feras. 
Ct. Sil. 11. 400 combibat nec pudeat nec pugnet, Plin. Mai. 16. 
178 mec... nec..neque..aut, Apul. 112. 10 megue conferas e¢ 
respondeas. In prose: megue = 8, nec = 23; in poetry: neque 
=0,nec=12. (Fronto p. 96 (N.) also has nec .. nec). 


f) NEC. . NEVE (neu) = 8, (prose = 2, Apul.). 

This usage is found in prose only in Apul., but in poetry 6 
times (Prop., Ov. (3), Juv., Petron.). 

Prose: Apul. Met., 183. 14 maritare, modo ne convenias neve 
conferas nec accumbas nec adquiescas ; 158. 8 nec putetis neve 
aestimetis. Poetry: Prop. 1. 8. 9 utinam..nec..neve; Ovid 
Rem. 628, Met. 8. 709 (neu), Tr. 1. 1. 13 (cf. Verg. G. 3. 435, 
latest texts*), Juv. 14. 201 (neu), Petron. 4. 5 nec..mec.. 
neve. For the corresponding use with the imperative cf. p. 264. 


g) NE.. NEVE (neu) = 23, NE. . NEQUE (nec) = 9. 

Ne. . neve (neu) was used in prose 8 times (Cato (4), Cic., 
Cels., Plin. Mai. (2)), in poetry 15 times (Plaut., Lucr., Cat. Verg. 
(3), Hor., Ovid (4), Sil., Stat. (2), Mart.); ”e.. megue (nec) was 

10, Hense, Sen. Epist. 123. 7 quotes Joehring: “neve apud Senecam nus- 


quam inveni”. Cf. also Troad. 553 neve putes. 
2 Schmalz Synt.‘ p. 247 cites Verg. for this usage. 
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found in prose once (Vitruv.), in poetry 8 times (Plaut. (3), Ter. 
(2), Sen. (3)). | 

1) Earty LaTIN = 10 (prose = 4). 

a) ne... neve (neu) = 5 (neu =1): Cato Agr. 5. 4 (neu); 8. 
3; 143. 1 (bis), Plaut. Poen. 38. 

b) e.. megue (nec)=5 (nec=o) in poetry: Plaut. Asin. 
778, Capt. 437 (ne) deseras neque des; Vid. 53, Ter. And. 205, 
Eun. 77. 

2) CLASSICAL LATIN = 12 (prose = 2). 

a) me... meve (neu) = 11 (neu = 3): Cic. Leg. 2. 64, Lucr. 4. 
39, Catull. 61. 126 (nec v. 2.), Verg. G. 1. 80; 2. 253 (neu); 3. 
435 (neu), Hor. Ep. 16. 27 (neu), Ovid Her. 10. 90, Met. 7. 
529; 13. 135, Tr. 5.6.8. Cf. Cic. Or. 29 sit aut ne sit . .. neve. 

b) me... megue (nec) = 1: Vitruv. 1. 1. 7 ne sit neque habeat. 
Cf. Cic. Leg. 2. 60. 

3) SILVER LATIN = 10 (prose = 3). 

a) me... meve (neu) = 7: Celsus 362. 26, Plin. Mai. 17. 107; 
18. 328, all zeve. Poetry: Sil. 17. 381, Mart. 4. 19. 10, and meu: 
Stat. Theb. 3. 240; 11. 133. 

b) me... mec = 3: Sen. Thy. 134. 749, H. O. 1328. 


h) NE.. NEVE and NE.. NEQUE. . NEQUE = 6. 


The former = 3: Plaut. Poen. 18 (neu = #er), (cf. C. I. L., I 
IIg. 10 ni..nive..nive), Lucr. 2. 415 ne.. meu .. neve, 
Hor. C. 1. 36. 10(neu = sex.) me... megue...neque; Plaut. Asin. 
785 f.,me.. mec .. mec = 2: Plaut. Asin. 799, Lucan 2. 260. 


i) ET NE, AC NE, etc. 
For these usages cf. p. 256 f.; for ef non, gue non, ac non and 
non... nec cf. p. 258f. For neque enim cf. p. 271. 
SUMMARY: PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
(excluding negative doubled, and mec ... mex). 


A) POSITIVE, 


Prose. 


neque 


Early Latin .........] 0 | | o 2:5 8 3 

Classical Latin......| 0 | o | 3 7127 116 | 2 | 98] 153 

Silver Latin.........| 2 | 0 | 0 | 34] 3] 5 | 0 | 65] 109 
3 30 7 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Poetry. 
Periods, 

neve| ne u|mu) nec |neve/ neu |neque| nec | Total 


—— 
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B) NEGATIVE. 
Prose. Poetry 
Periods. 
neve | neu |neque| nec |neve | neu |meque| nec | Total 
Early Latin ......... 3 I I 5 o | 10 
Classical Latin......] 1 | oO | I 6/4] 0] 
Silver Latin......... 3 | 10 
J] rf 6) § | 3] 3 
NOoTEs. 


a) Positive. 

1) With neve the longer form is more common (32-22) ; with 
neque the shorter (207-10). In Early Latin megue outnumbers 
nec, but in Class. Lat. is only used 5 times to mec 105 times, while in 
Silver Latin negue was not used at all, mec 99. This preference 
for nec was in accordance with the general tendency. Cf. pp. 261 
and 265,n.4. In fact, ec was not only the only form used in Silver 
Latin with the pres. subj., but it was also the only form used 


after an imperative (cf. p. 271 c.), after a period (exc. in Early 


Lat.), and in the formula mec. . neu. 

2) These constructions were much more common in poetry 
(225) than in prose (46). 

3) Weve (neu) appears first in prose in Plin. Mai. and later in 
Apul. Note prose usage: neve = 2, negue (nec) = 44. 

4) In every period megue (nec) was used more often than 
neve (neu): 8-1, then 110-43, and in Silver Latin 99-10. Note 
that in Class. prose zegue (nec) was used 8 times, but zeve (neu) 
not at all. Compare the discussion under the imperative, p. 267. 

b) After ze: 1) prose usage is emphatic for the use of neve 
(neu), 8-1, the only occurrence of negue being in Vitruvius. So 
also in Class. Lat. weve (neu) is more common (11-1). 

2) Of the 9 occurrences of me. . megue (nec) 8 are in poetry 
In fact in principal clauses me . . megue (nec) was found only 
3 times in prose, with the imperative (Cato), with the pres. subj. 
(Vitruv.), and with the perf. subj. (Sen.), but in poetry 13 times. 
In subordinate clauses, however, this formula is more common in 
prose, but in both is rare compared with ne . . neve. 


Emory B. LEASE. 
Tue or THe City or New Yor«. 


[ Zo be completed in the next number.| 


: 


II.—THE ACCUSATIVE OF EXCLAMATION IN 
_EPISTOLARY LATIN. 


In Vol. XXIX of this Journal I concluded an article on “ The 
Accusative of Exclamation in Plautus and Terence” as follows: 
“In subsequent papers I hope to show that the development 
here indicated for this construction in Latin comedy continued 
along similar lines for later writers and in other fields”. Other 
tasks have hitherto prevented my fulfilling this promise, and it is 
not until now that I find myself in a position to add the second 
installment dealing with another literary genre, Epistolary Latin. 
I was led to choose this as the next field of study by the well-known 
resemblance between the diction of the comic drama and that of 
Cicero’s letters, cf. Tyrrell, The Correspondence of Cicero, Vol. 
I, pp. 59ff. (second edition), and especially p. 64: ‘In the criti- 
cism of Cicero’s letters we may go further, and say that to quote 
an analagous usage in Plautus or Terence is far more relevant 
than to quote an analogous usage from the Oratory or Philosophy 
of Cicero himself”. In fact, one of the illustrations which 
Tyrrell cites of this close parallelism is the “copious use of 
ejaculatory phrases” (p. 61). In order to obtain a cross-section 
through the use of this construction by the classical aspirants for 
epistolary fame, I have joined to the instances in Cicero’s corre- 
spondence those in the letters of Seneca and Pliny as well, though 
it need hardly be said that the numerous differences between 
these three authors render their juxtaposition in this way more 
or less mechanical. 

The same year in which my first article was published there 
appeared the posthumous work of C. F. W. Miiller as a supple- 
ment to Stolz’s Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, 
entitled Syntax des Nominativs und Akkusativs im Lateinischen. 
On pp. 159f. the “‘ Akkusativ zum Ausdruck der Verwunderung, 
Bewunderung, des Unwillens, usw.” receives the same sort of 
treatment as I complained of in my former paper. Miiller’s 
collection of examples is far from complete, only about one-fourth 
of the instances in Plautus being cited, and about one-sixth of 
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those in Terence, there is no attempt to set up categories, and no 
recognition of the fact that this construction has a history and 
course of development. The only rule formulated is as follows: 
“Cicero hat vor Sachen so vorherrschend 0, dass die wenigen 
Stellen aus den Briefen an Atticus, an denen es fehlt, verdachtig 
werden (Rhein. Mus. 1898, S. 127 fgg."), bei Personen hingegen 
fehlt die Interjektion Sfter (Coni. Tull., p. 13 fg., Q. fr. III, 4, 3, 
Pis. 1, 3, Rab. Post. 17, 45 m.). Die spateren scheinen keinen 
Unterschied gemacht zu haben”. This law was first enunciated 
in Miiller’s Coniecturae Tullianae (Kénigsberg, 1860), pp. 13 f., 
was defended by him in Rhein. Museum LIII (1898), pp. 127 ff, 
and was observed in his edition of Cicero’s letters. After initial 
misgivings it was accepted by Lehmann, De Ciceronis ad Atticum 
Epistulis Recensendis et Emendandis (1892), pp. 203 ff., and has 
exerted a great influence upon all editors of the letters during the 
last half century. It is true that the instances in the letters, ex- 
amined by themselves, give a superficial plausibility to the rule ; 
but I am convinced from a broader study of the construction that 
the rule is false and that the qualms which Lehmann felt at first 
are justified. Under all these circumstances it will be worth 
while to study the matter in more detail. 

It will be noted that even Miiller did not claim that his rule 
was observed by later authors (“die spateren’’), and the usage 
of Seneca and Pliny will confirm this. Secondly, in Horace’s 
Satires, which are also colloquial in tone and practically contem- 
poraneous with the letters, occurs the phrase divitias miseras / 
{Serm. II, 8, 18), which violates Miiller’s law and which, thanks 
to the meter, defies emendation. Thirdly, it finds no substantia- 
tion in Cicero’s predecessors. We have already noted the close 
stylistic resemblance of the letters to Latin comedy ; but no con- 
firmation for such arule can be quoted from Plautus and Terence. 
Of course, I do not claim that Cicero’s usage is identical with 
that of comedy—it is in fact quite different. But the one ought 
at least to bea natural outgrowth of the other; there ought to be 
only the same kind of a difference between the letters and Ter- 
ence as there is between Terence and Plautus, And in my 
opinion this is exactly the case. Now in Plautus there are 
twelve instances of this construction without 0 (or any other 
interjection) “vor Sachen”, and thirteen “bei Personen” (cf. 


1 This article was written by Miller himself. 
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A. J. P. XXIX, pp. 308 f.). In Terence there are four of the 
former,’ and sixteen of the latter (in these are included eleven 
instances of miseram me, and two involving interrogative pro- 
nouns; cf. ibid., pp. 312f.). The fact of the matter is that 
Miiller, never having collected the examples in early Latin, did 
not know the real situation and consequently had no foundation 
upon which to base conclusions about the construction at any 
later period. Finally, in my opinion, not even the instances in 
the letters, impartially considered, justify Miiller’s rule. The 
text of these instances, however, has been brought into such 
suspicion by his emendations that it will be advisable to postpone 
the consideration of them until the last. In the meanwhile, I 
hope that I have shifted the burden of proof. It is extremely 
unlikely that Cicero’s usage in this particular stands entirely by 
itself. To prove that it does requires conclusive evidence ; 
wholesale conjectures and forcing the critical method will not 
suffice. 

Before analyzing the usage in Cicero’s letters, it may be well 
to summarize the conclusions reached in my earlier paper, espe- 
cially since I wish to alter the statement of them in one or two 
minor particulars. Apart from the matter of word order, which . 
I advanced hesitatingly as perhaps due more to accident than to 
deliberate intention,’ and theorizing as to the origin of different 
phases of the construction,’ the principal results are as follows: 

I. Plautus’ usage is exceedingly plastic. So far from o being 
required, it is not even the predominating construction, being 
considerably less frequent than both the non-interjectional and 
edepol categories and hardly more numerous than hercle. Full 
statistics are given in the table on p. 299 below. 

II. (a) In Terence o has become the largest category, though 
the instances without any interjection are a close second. (b) 
Half of the latter consist of the phrase me miserum.* (c) ah 


1 Nevertheless, Miller (Coniecturae Tull., p. 14 n.) wrote: “A Terentio 
quidem ut eadem lex observata videatur, uno loco correcto opus est Phorm. 
134”. 

Cf. A. J. P. XXIX, p. 305. This is, however, accepted at full value by 
Professor Skutsch in Glotta II (1910), p. 381. 
*Cf. ibid., pp. 307 f. and 313. ) 
*Cf. ibid., p. 312. There are also a few examples in Plautus, cf. ibid., 
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occurs twice with personal pronouns.’ (d) Nointerjection accom- 
panies the construction, whenever an interrogative pronoun is 
part of the phrase.’ 

III. In both Plautus and Terence heu (eheu)* occurs rarely 
and only with personal pronouns.‘ 

IV. In both Plautus and Terence, when a personal pronoun 
belongs to the construction, either no interjection is employed 
(cf. II [b]), or it is hew (cf. III) or ak (Terence only, cf. II [c]) ; 
o is never found. 

In view of the development just sketched, what further altera- 
tions should we expect in the later history of the construction ? 
The answer is not difficult. There would naturally be further 
extension of the o category, and there is but one direction in 
which any considerable extension can take place, viz.: at the 
expense of the non-interjectional usage. There is also the possi- 
bility that the personal pronouns will lose some of their repug- 
nance to being associated with o in this construction. We shall 
soon see that these are exactly the lines of development followed. 

I have found one hundred and nineteen instances of the 
accusative of exclamation in Cicero’s letters.’ Of these 18% con- 
tain the word ves, for which Cicero had an extraordinary fond- 
ness in this construction. Cf. 


Ad Att. I, 16, 5: o di boni, rem perditam !° 
V, 10, 3: O rem minime aptam meis moribus! 
VI, 4,1: orem totam odiosam ! 


1Cf. Ter. Ad. vss. 309 f. : ah 
me miserum, uix sum compos animi, 
and ibid., vss. 32o0f. : ah 
me miserum! 

In my former paper I was reluctant to construe a4 in these two instances 
directly with the following accusatives of exclamation, because they are 
separated by the verse end and because a occurs nowhere else in comedy in 
this construction ; but cf. Cic. De Re Publica I, 38, 59: a te infelicem, and 
Catullus XV, 17: ah te miserum and XXI, 11: ah me me, 

* Cf. loc. cit., p. 313. 

3Cf. Ter. Hec. vs. 74; eheu me miserum, the only example of chew in this 
construction in comedy and not cited in my first paper. I failed to cite also 
Phormio vs. 187 ; heu me miserum. 
*Cf. loc. cit., pp. 306 and 312. 
5 The same limitations and restrictions are observed as in my former paper, 


cf, A. J. P. XXIX, pp. 303 f. 
6 For the text of Cicero’s letters I use the new edition by Purser in the 


Oxford Classical Texts. 
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VII, 9,3: orem miseram ! 
VII, 21, 1: o rem miseram et incredibilem ! 
VII, 23, 1: o rem acerbam ! 
VIII, 3,6: ‘o rem’, inquis, ‘difficilem et inexpli- 
cabilem !’ 
VIII, 8,1: o rem turpem et ea re miseram. 
VIII, 8,2: orem lugubrem! 
IX, 2a, 1: o rem difficilem planeque perditam ! 
IX, 18, 2: o rem perditam ! 
X, 4,5: orem miseram ! 
X, 4,8: orem foedam! 
X, 11, 4: Oo rem undique miseram ! 
XI, 7,6: o rem miseram! 
XIII, 35, 1: o rem indignam! 
XV, 4a: orem odiosam et inexplicabilem ! 
XV, 5,1: orem miseram! 
XV, 9, 1: Orem miseram ! 
_Ad Fam. XII, 3, 2: o rem miseram!’ 


It is noteworthy, though perhaps accidental, that in every one of 
the above instances the modifier follows the noun. The construc- 
tion 0 rem + does not occur in Piautus and Terence. The only 
parallels are Plautus, Stich. 356: edepol rem negotiossam, Epid. 
72: eu edepol res turbulentas, ibid. 212 and Stich. 379: hercle 
rem gestam bene, Miles 1056: eu hercle odiosas res, and Trin. 
592: edepol re gesta pessume gestam probe. Possibly the fact, 
that in Plautus edepol (eu edepol) always, and hercle (eu hercle) 
usually take the above mentioned word order (cf. A. J. P. 
XXIX, p. 305), has something to do with the usage in Cicero. 

The first instance above cited (ad Att. I, 16, 5) should also be 
noted. In his eagerness to attach as many o’s to the accusative 
of exclamation as possible Miiller inserted a comma here in his 
edition, as follows: 0, di boni, rem perditam/ It is true that 
this is the only instance of this sort in the letters, but this punctu- 
ation ignores the use of pro di inmortales, pro deum fidem, pro 
luppiter, and o Juppiter as concomitants of this construction in 
comedy (cf. loc. cit., pp. 305 and 310 f.). 

I shall now cite the other instances where 0 occurs “ vor 
Sachen” according to Miiller’s rule, reserving until later such 


*Cf. also ad Att. VII, 25: [0] rem miseram and XIII, 22, 2: [o] rem 
acerbam, the text of which is discussed below, pp. 292 f. and 291 respectively. 
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nstances as involve a disputed text. Owing to Miiller’s arbitrary 
emendations, however, this exception involves practically all the 
instances which by any possibility may never have had the o. 


Ad Att. II, 12, 1: 0 suavis epistulas tuas uno tempore mihi 

datas duas ! 
II, 21, 4: 0 spectaculum uni Crasso iucundum, cete- 
ris non item ! 
IV, 19, 1: 0 exspectatas mihi tuas litteras ! 
o gratum adventum ! 
© constantiam promissi et fidem miram ! 
o navigationem amandam ! 
V, 10, 3: 0 illud verum égpda ris 
VI, 1, 18: 0 duoropnoiay turpem ! 
VII, 22, 1: 0 celeritatem incredibilem ! 
IX, 17, 1: 0 tempus miserum ! 
IX, 18, 2: 0 copias desperatas ! 
XI, 7, 3: o multas et gravis offensiones ! 

XII, 4, 1: o gratas tuas mihi iucundasque litteras ! 

XII, 5,1: © stultitiam, nisi mea maior esset, singu- 
larem ! 

XII, 49, 2: o tempora! (followed by infinitive of ex- 
clamation). 

XIII, 25, 3: o Academiam volaticam et sui similem ! 

XIII, 31, 4: o gulam insulsam ! 

XIII, 39, 1: o incredibilem vanitatem ! 

XIV, 16, 2: o Dolabellae nostri magnam dpicreiav ! 

XV, 10: o Bruti amanter scriptas litteras ! 
o iniquum tuum tempus, qui etc. 

XV, 12,2: 0 negotia non ferenda! quae feruntur 
tamen, 

XVI, 5,4: 0 dies in auspiciis Lepidi <lepide> de- 
scriptos et apte ad consilium reditus 
nostri! 

XVI, 13a, 1: o casum mirificum! 

Ad Brut. I, 17,4: 0 magnam stultitiam timoris, id ipsum, 
quod verearis, ita cavere, ut, cum 
vitare fortasse potueris, ultro accersas 
et attrahas.” 


*Immediately preceded by o rem minime aptam meis moribus (already 
quoted). 2 Written by Brutus to Atticus. 
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[Ad Octav.] 6: o meam calamitosam ac praecipitem sen- 
ectutem ! 
o turpem exacta dementique aetate can- 
itiem ! 
7: © miseram et in brevi tam celerem et tam 
variam rei publicae commutationem ! 
Ad Fam. VII, 12, 1: 0 castra praeclara ! 

X, 14, 1: o gratam famam biduo ante victoriam de 
subsidio tuo, de studio, de celeritate, 
de copiis ! 

XI, 28, 3: o superbiam inauditam alios in facinore 
gloriari, aliis ne dolere quidem impu- 
nite licere! 

XII, 23, 1: o multa intolerabilia locis omnibus! 

Ad Quint. Frat. 11,6,1: 0 litteras mihi tuas iucundissimas exspec- 
tatas, ac primo quidem cum desiderio, 
nunc vero etiam cum timore! 

II, 15, 4: 0 iucundas mihi tuas de Britannia litteras !* 


There is nothing remarkable about the above list, which could 
easily be paralleled from Plautus and Terence. 

Passing by for the present those instances where there is a 
possibility that Cicero did not employ o “vor Sachen”’, let us 
consider the use of o “ bei Personen”’. 

Ad Att. II, 2,2: o magnum hominem et unde multo plura 
didiceris quam de Procilio! 
IV, 13, 2: 0 hominem nequam ! 
IV, 15, 7: 0 virum! 
ocivem! 
VII, 11, 1: o hominem amentem et miserum qui etc. 
VII, 18, 2: o perditum latronem! 
X, 16, 3: 0, si id fuerit, turpem Catonem ! 
XII, 2, 2: o miros homines! 
XII, 38, 2: o hominem cavendum ! 
XIII, 46, 3: o Vestorium neglegentem ! 
XIII, 47: o magistrum molestum ! 
XIII, 52, 1: o hospitem mihi tam gravem dyerapéAnror ! 
XIV, 1,1: o prudentem Oppium! qui etc. 
XIV, 15, 1: 0 mirificum Dolabellam meum! 


1Cf. also three instances in Ad Att. X, 14, 1 and XIV, 16, 1 on p. 292 
below. 
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XIV, 17, 3: 0 perditum hominem! 
XIV, 18, 1: o hominem impudentem ! 
XV, 27, 3: o turpem sororis tuae filium ! 
XVI, 14, 2: o Sesti tabellarium hominem nequam ! 
Ad Fam. VII, 20, 3: o medicum suavem! 
IX, 20, t: o hominem facilem ! 
o hospitem non gravem ! 
XII, 30, 3: 0 hominem semper illum quidem mihi 
aptum, nunc vero etiam suavem ! 


In the above category Cicero displays almost as much fondness 
for the word homo (10 out of 22 instances’) as we have previously 
(p. 279) noted for the word res. 

It is illuminating to bring into immediate juxtaposition with 
the above those passages where o does not appear “ bei 
Personen”. 


Ad Att. X, 3a, 2: homines ridiculos! 
XIII, 44, 1: populum vero praeclarum quod etc. 
XV, 3, 2: de sella Caesaris bene tribuni; praeclaros 
etiam XIV ordines! 
XV, 13, 3: Itane Gallo Caninio? <o> hominem ne- 
quam! quid enim dicam aliud? 
cautum Marcellum ! me’ sic, sed non tamen 
cautissimum. 
Ad Fam. V, 2,8: hominem gravem et civem egregium! 
qui etc. 
IX, 20, 1: at quem virum! non eum, quem etc. 
Ad Quint. Frat.I, 2,6: quem hominem! qua ira! quo spiritu! 
III, 4, 3: lepidum amicum Sallustium, qui etc. 


In this group ad Att. XV, 13, 3 is especially instructive. No 
manuscript reads @ at this point. It was first inserted by Manutius 
in his edition (Venice, 1563). This insertion is not only unneces- 
sary fer se but is rendered still less plausible by the fact that no 
0 appears with cautum Marcellum in the next phrase but one 
thereafter. Manutius’ 1563 edition is inaccessible to me, but I 
have consulted the 1570 edition “cum correctionibus P. Manutii 
et annotationibus D, Lambini”. This reads tifa ne Gallo? o 
hominem, etc. The word Caninio in Purser’s text is due to 


1 Note also four others in the next group. 
? The last part of this citation belongs below (p. 286); it is quoted here to 


complete the context. 
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Corradus; M reads Gallo animo. Lambinus (p. 393 of the 1570 
edition) reports the MSS as reading Gallo aninio and himself 
accepts Corradus’ emendation. It should be noted that Manutius 
dropped aninio from his text. Now no reader accustomed to 
watching grammatical details, let alone an editor, could fail to 
observe that 0 predominates with the accusative of exclamation 
in Cicero. Therefore, when Manutius could discover no meaning 
in aninio and decided not to print the word in his text, he did 
not delete it entirely; the last letter he retained and construed 
with the next phrase. If Manutius had employed the same con- 
ventional system as modern editors, his text would have read z/a 
ne Gallo? [anini]o hominem nequam, etc. This, in my opinion 
is the origin of 9 inthis place. But not only do other, undoubted 
instances of hominem+ without 0 occur elsewhere in Cicero (see 
last list), but they are also numerous in Plautus and Terence 
(cf. my previous paper passim). Again, the text without o is 
the lectio difficilior, and as such is entitled to the preference. 
Lehmann (De Cic. ad Att. Epistulis Recensendis et Emendandis, 
p- 203) viewed the whole problem in the proper light: ‘‘ Nam ut 
Livius, Tacitus aliique scriptores dicendi genere saepe utuntur 
ad normam regulamque directo atque certis legibus vinculisque 
constricto, ita Cicero, arbiter ille potentissimus orationis, tam 
libere tamque solute in scribendo versatur, ut cavendum putemus, 
ne tali ratione ipse Cicero potius corrumpatur quam scribarum 
errores corrigantur. Sane facile est ita concludere: ‘ Viginti 
locis Cicero hoc vocabulo utitur; uno loco lectio abhorret ; age, 
corrigamus atque Ciceronis genus dicendi sequamur’. Facile ita 
concluditur neque vero recte; nam tam Proteus Cicero est in 
oratione varianda, ut certum eius genus dicendi saepius non facile 
deprehendatur”. This is a sensible position; and if Lehmann 
was afterwards induced to abandon it, we have only another 
illustration of the fact that, despite the old proverb, first thoughts 
are sometimes best. In fact, Lehmann’s initial attitude was even 
stronger than he supposed, for he accepted Miiller’s statement 
of the facts without serious question and did not know how 
vulnerable it was at many points. 

As to ad Fam. IX, 20, 1 and ad Quint. Frat. I, 2, 6 it should 
be noted that these fall under rule II (d) on p. 279 above; cf. 
also ad Att. X, 17, 1 (p. 287 below). 

For reasons which will presently appear, I have omitted from 
the last two lists all instances involving personal pronouns, which 
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Miller rightly included under his “bei Personen” category. 
With this exception, then, Miiller’s concession (Syntax des Nom. 
u. Akkus. im Latein., p. 160) that “bei Personen hingegen fehlt 
die Interjektion Sfter” (sc. als vor Sachen) rests entirely upon 
these two lists, in which o is omitted ten times out of thirty-two 
instances. 

We have seen (pp. 277 f. above) that Miiller’s rule as a whole 
finds no substantiation in writers later than Cicero, in his contem- 
porary (Horace), or in his predecessors (Plautus and Terence). 
This particular phase of his rule fares no better than the whole. 
So far from there being any special tendency in Cicero’s letters to 
omit o “bei Personen ”’, the ratio of omissions is actually higher 
in Plautus and Terence. Out of 16 instances in Plautus (pronouns 
are again omitted) o fails to occur in ten, or 62% (cf. A. J. P. 
XXIX, pp. 306 and 309); in Terence the percentage of omissions 
is 33, five out of fifteen (cf. ibid. pp. 311 f. and 312 f.).. We have 
just noted that in Cicero the proportion was 10 in 32, or 31%. 

We have now to consider the instances which involve personal 
pronouns. Here a new, but perfectly natural,’ development 
awaits us; 0 occurs as follows: 


Ad Att. VII, 23, 1: o me miserum! 
XIII, 29, 3: o te ferreum, qui illius periculis non 
moveris ! 

[Ad Octav.]6: 0 me numquam sapientem et ali- 
quando id quod non eram frustra 
existimatum ! 

Ad Fam. VII, 20, 3: o medicum suavem* meque docilem 
ad hanc disciplinam ! 
XIV, 4, 3: o me perditum, 
o adflictum ! 
Ad Quint. Frat. III,1,17: o me sollicitum ! 


As we have seen (rule IV on p. 279 above), this usage does not 
occur in Plautus or Terence; yet there is no reason to suspect 
the text here. It is found in Cicero’s other writings, in Horace 


1In Plautus “vor Sachen” o is omitted twelve times out of 19, or 63%; 
in Terence the ratio is 4 in 20,or 20%. The percentage in the letters depends 
upon the text adopted in the passages still to be discussed, pp. 286-94 below. 


p. 279 above. 
5 The first half of this quotation has already been cited in its proper place 


(p. 283), but is repeated here to give the context of the second half. 
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Serm. I, 9, 11 f.: 0 te, Bolane, cerebri felicem, and in later 
authors. The pronouns, however, do not abandon the whole 
field to 0 at once; in the greater number of cases the old usage 
prevails: 
Ad Att. II, 19, 1: me miserum! 
III, 20, : me miserum! 
IX, 6,6: me miserum, quod tu non valuisti! 
IX, 12, 1: miseros nos! 
X, 10, 1: me caecum, qui haec ante non viderim ! 
XV, 13,3: hominem nequam! quid enim dicam 
aliud? cautum Marcellum!' me sic, 
sed non tamen cautissimum ! 


Ad Fam. III, 11, 2: me miserum, qui non adfuerim ! 
XIV, 1,1: memiserum! (followed by two infinitives 
of exclamation) 
XIV, 1,5: quid, obsecro te, me miserum! quid 
futurum est? 
Ad Quint. Frat. I, 4, 4: sin plane occidimus, me miserum ! 


These two lists must bear the main burden of proof for Miiller’s 
statement that “bei Personen hingegen fehlt die Interjektion 
Ofter ” (sc. als vor Sachen), for we have already seen (p. 285) that 
this statement finds little substantiation “bei Personen” other- 
than pronouns. In fact, had Miiller written “bei Pronomina” 
instead of “bei Personen”, his statement would have corre- 
sponded to the actual usage in Cicero’s letters; but even so, 
it would have been misleading in view of the construction’s 
earlier history. So far from there being a special tendency in 
the letters to omit 0 with pronouns, the situation is just the 
opposite. Cicero has introduced the o in seven passages where 
Plautus and Terence would not have used it. The 60% of pro- 
nouns without 0 represent no innovation, but resistance to the 
pressure of a new development. 

Finally, we come to the omission of o “ vor Sachen”’, a matter 
complicated in most cases by more or less uncertainty as to the 
text. Miiller (Coniect. Tull., p. 13) was willing to concede but 
five passages (ad Att. II, 14, 2; X, 10,6; XIII, 33, 1; XIII, 
44,1; and XIV, 5, 2), where there was the least chance of the 
interjection’s being absent. To these Lehmann (De Cic. ad Att. 


1Cf. previous note. Manutius’ insertion of o at the beginning has been 
discussed on pp. 283 f. above. 
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Epist. Rec. et Em., pp. 204 f.) added seven others (ad Att. VII, 
18, 2; VII, 25; X, 14, 1 (bis); XIII, 6a; XIII, 22, 2; and XIV, 
16, 1), and Miiller accepted this extension to his list (Rhein. 
Mus. LIII [1898], p. 128). In every one of these doubtful cases, 
however, both Miiller and Lehmann decided in favor of the oa. 
In my opinion, still three other passages must also be considered 
(ad Att. II, 13, 1; VIII, 5,1; and X, 17, 1). 

The first instance to be considered belongs to an old category. 

Ad Att. X, 17, 1: quam in me incredibilem éxréveay! 


This comes under rule II (d), p. 279 above, of which we have seen 
illustrations also in ad Fam. IX, 20, 1 and ad Quint. Frat, I, 2, 6 
(p. 283 above). ‘ 

Ad Att. II, 13, 1: facinus indignum! epistulam aiéwpe tibi a 
Tribus Tabernis rescriptam ad tuas 
suavissimas epistulas neminem reddi- 
disse ! 

Miiller (Coniect. Tull., p. 13, n. 2) refused to consider this an 
accusative of exclamation, and of course he had a perfect right to 
doso. But in my opinion the fact that an infinitive of exclama- 
tion follows is decisive, cf. ad Att. XII, 49, 2 (p. 281 above) and 
ad Fam. XIV, 1, 1 (p. 286 above).? 


Ad Att. X, 10,6: <o> vim incredibilem molestiarum ! 


There is not a scrap of manuscript evidence for reading @ here. 
It was conjectured by Miiller (Coniect. Tull., p. 13), in order to 
make this passage fit into his theory. Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) 
accepts it for the same reason, but without a single word of 
defense, though (as we shall see) he has found some sort of 
defense for every other instance. The situation was thus desper- 
ate enough, even when Miiller’s law seemed to require the 
emendation. Now that the earlier history of the construction is 
becoming known and the instances in Cicero are seen in their 

true light, the insertion of o is absolutely uncalled for. 
Ad Att. II, 14,2: <o> occasionem mirificam, si qui nunc 
dum hi apud me sunt emere de me 

fundum Formianum velit ! 


1 There is a corruption in the context, but no reason to suspect this phrase. 
? Several examples of o facinus indignum in Terence are cited in A. J. P. 
XXIX, p. 311. In one case, Eun. 70, most editors delete the o for metrical 
reasons. 
19 
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Again, the o has no manuscript authority and merely represents 
a conjecture by Miiller (loc. cit., p. 13) for the same purpose as 
before. Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) defends it on the principle of 
haplography. When needed, this is a useful and valuable paleo- 
graphical principle. But we have already found three undoubted 
examples of o being omitted “ vor Sachen”’, and still more are to 
follow. Haplography should find no welcome here. 


Ad Att. XIII, 44, 1: osuavis tuaslitteras! (etsi acerba pompa. 
Verum tamen scire omnia non acerbum 
est, vel de Cotta) populum * vero prae- 
clarum quod propter malum vicinum 
ne Victoriae quidem ploditur ! 


o does not appear in M at this point and was conjectured by 
Miiller (loc. cit., p. 13).?_ It is defended by Lehmann (loc. cit., 
pp. 138 and 204) because letter 44 in this book appears in the 
manuscripts as a continuation of letter 43 and because the last 
word of 43, fost, takes the form Josco in three MSS, O, R, and 
P. It is well known that the modern division of books XII and 
XIII into separate letters rests upon no ancient authority; in 
M each book is written as an unbroken whole. Some of the 
early printed editions divide book XII into as few as four letters! 
In the editio Hervagiana (Basel, 1533) the line of demarcation 
is incorrectly put before instead of after ost, so that letter 44 
begins Post suavis, etc. This circumstance led O. E. Schmidt 
(Der Briefwechsel des M. Tullius Cicero, p. 457 n) to the following 
refutation of Lehmann’s argument: “ Dieser Briefanfang hat mir 
die Augen gedffnet iiber die wahre Natur einer Lesart in ORP, 
die Lehmann als eine der Hauptbeweisstellen der Echtheit und 
Unabhangigkeit dieser Uberlieferung von M betrachtet. M 
liest namlich conseguemur biduo post. Suaves tuas litteras; die 
genannten Hdn. dagegen conseguemur biduo. Posco suaves tuas 
litteras. In dem o vor suaves fand nun Lehmann jene Interjek- 
tion, die C. F. W. Miiller hier und an anderen Stellen durch 
Konjektur einsetzen will. In Wahrheit verhalt sich die Sache 
so: erst wurde der Text anders abgeteilt als in M, so dass fost 


1 This instance has already been cited on p. 283. 

* Miller cited ad Att. II, 12, 1: o suavis epistulas tuas. He might have 
cited also ad Att. IV, 19,1; XII, 4,1; XV, 10; ad Quint. Frat. II, 6,1; and 
II, 15, 4 (see pp. 281 f. above). But these parallels prove nothing. 
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den nachsten Satz erdffnete, und dann durch Konjektur dieses 
post in posco verwandelt, weil der Gedanke, dass Cicero die 
angenehmen brieflichen Plaudereien des Atticus erwartet, so oft 
eine Rolle spielt, z. B. XII, 4, 1; 16, 2; 46, 2; etc.” This con- 
vincing refutation was naturally not acceptable to Miiller (Rhein. 
Mus. LIII [1898], pp. 128 f.), who nevertheless had nothing 
tangible to offer in rebuttal. Schmidt’s conclusion finds further 
support in the fact that the other accusative of exclamation in 
the same sentence (populum vero praeclarum, etc.) also has no 0. 


Ad Att. XIII, 33, 1: <o>neglegentiam miram ! 


Still again the o rests entirely upon Miiller’s conjecture (loc. 
cit., p. 13). Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) supports it as follows: 
“quod graeca vocabula antecedunt, o facile omittebatur”. It 
must be frankly conceded that Greek words are a frequent 
source of corruption in the text. But in this particular instance 
the Greek words at the close of the previous letter (moumedoas xal 
rois tpor@mas) have come through safely, and we have now seen | 
that an accusative of exclamation without o need not be ipso 
facto an object of suspicion. 


Ad Att. XIII, 6a: <o>operam tuam multam qui et haec 
cures et mea expedias et sis in tuis non 
multo minus diligens quam in meis! 


This was the passage which caused Miiller to point out the preva- 
lence of o with the accusative of exclamation in Cicero (loc. cit., pp. 
13 f.). He did not consider this an example, however, but pro- 
posed to read mulf<um> am<o>. Lehmann, on the other 
hand, proved that zon(before mu/to) belonged in the text and that 
this was inconsistent with Miller’s emendation (loc. cit., pp. 204 f.). 
Therefore, he had recourse to the old expedient and inserted 0. 
Haplography can again be the only justification for this reading, 
and we have already seen (p. 288 above) that its assistance is 
supererogatory in cases like this. 


Ad Att. XIV, 5, 2: o meam stultam verecundiam! qui etc. 


The sole support for reading o here is that it appeared in Cra- 
tander’s edition (Basel, 1528); Miiller was ignorant of this fact 
and placed the interjection in his text by emendation. Tyrrell 
conjectured en. Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) defends o as follows: 
“ Muellerus coniecit <o>; nunc nihil est, quod quis conici- 
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endum putet; nam istud o Cratander primus in textu posuit, 
atque ille quidem ex codicibus ; nisi forte quis credit, Cratandrum 
eadem atque Muellerum studia in Ciceronis genere dicendi posu- 
isse”; cf. also ibid., p. 77. It is at once apparent that this 
passage stands somewhat apart from those previously considered, 
since here the o is not merely the conjecture of a modern editor, 
but actually appears in Cratander’s edition. The question imme- 
diately arises as to the value of this evidence and (more specific- 
ally) as to whether Cratander’s text was derived from manu- 
scripts now lost, as Lehmann supposes, or merely represents an 
emendation on his part. Lehmann considers the latter alterna- 
tive impossible unless we assume that Cratander had made as 
careful a study of this construction as Miiller has since done. 
But in a similar passage already considered (pp. 283 f. above) we 
have seen that such an assumption is unnecessary. No careful 
scholar could fail to note the prevalence of o with the construc- 
tion, and it was the path of least resistance for any editor or 
commentator (in whatever century) upon any author (of any pe- 
riod) to supply the 0, whenever his attention happened to be di- 
rected to the matter. Thus, upon Ter. Eun. 418 Donatus com- 
mented as follows: “ hominem perditum) deest ‘o’, ut sit: o 
hominem perditum. sed sic melius sonat; maioris enim stuporis 
est hoc modo pronuntiatum ” (Wessner, I, p. 362).’_ It is there- 
fore easy tosee how Cratander (or if Cratander found the o in some 
manuscript, the process is merely pushed back one step further to 
that manuscript’s scribe) came to insert the o. If it should be 
asked, why then Cratander did not proceed to emend every other 
such instance, the answer is not far toseek: the text is bulky and 
an editor has innumerable problems to engage his attention and no 
special interest in this one—at least not until Miiller brought it 
into the limelight. Even Miiller, who attempted to cite every 
case in question, failed, as we have seen (pp. 286 f. above), to notice 
half of them. Something called Cratander’s attention to the 
matter here. He was nearing the end of his task and had an 
impression that 0 belonged tothe construction. Accordingly, he 
introduced it into his text and bothered his head with the matter 
no further. But now the problem cannot be dismissed so cava- 
lierly. In this matter I am willing to follow the general principle 


1? ¥From such language one would suppose that this usage was unique in 
Terence! For another instance, cf. Pliny, Epist. II, 20,5 and my comment, 
Pp. 297, note 3 (end), below. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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which Lehmann himself (loc. cit., p. 84) has formulated for evalu- 
ating such readings in Cratander: ‘‘c, i. e. lectiones a Cratandro 
in textu novatae, codicis instar sunt, ubicumque cum iis codicibus 
qui nunc exstant aut cum Z, v. c. consentiunt ; ubicumque c 
neque in iis, quibus nos utimur, codicibus est neque in Z, v. c. 
videtur fuisse, unum iudicium valeto: si c veram atque necessa- 
riam lectionem esse apparebit, in textum recipiatur ; si id iudicio 
non efficietur, ne recipiatur neve tamen neglegatur, quod nesci- 
mus, an ita codices Cratandri habuerint”. Surely no one can 
longer maintain that in this case ¢ provides a “ necessariam 


lectionem 


Ad Att. XIII, 22, 2: o rem acerbam ! 


In this passage o is read by c, v. c., and codd. Bosii, and is 
omitted by O, R, P, M, and s. (cf. Lehmann, loc. cit., p. 204). 
The value of c we have just discussed ; Bosius’ unsavory reputa- 
tion in matters of this kind (cf. Schanz, Geschichte d. rém. 
Literatur, I, 2, p. 333, 3d ed.) prevents much stress being laid 
upon his “ codices”; v. c. refers to “lectiones veteris codicis 
(fortasse Z) in margine ed. Lambinianae posterioris”. Concern- 
ing the value of these readings, under the conditions which here 
prevail, Lehmann expressed himself as follows: “v. c., ubicum- 
que 2 +-4 ab eo dissentit neque Z adest, non ille quidem plane 
reiciendus, sed caute adhibendus est” (loc. cit., p.95). Finally, 
there is probably realized here the fear which Lehmann ex- 
presses on p. 92 of his book, viz.: “ne quid ex editione Bosiana 
a. 1580 in ed. post. Lambinianam a. 1584 migrasset atque ea re 
auctoritas eius minueretur’”’. To choose these authorities, which 
must be used “caute”, “subtili iudicio”, and only when they 
provide a “ veram atque necessariam lectionem”, in preference 
to manuscripts like O, R, P, M, and s, especially when there is 
nothing blameworthy in the latter reading, would be the height 
of absurdity. 


Ad Att. VII, 18, 2: o perditum latronem!* o vix ullo otio 
compensandam hanc rei publicae tur- 
pitudinem ! 


1 The latest authority is still more favorable to my contention, cf. Sjégren, 
Commentationes Tullianae (Upsala, 1910), p. 94: “Hoc igitur pro certo ha- 
bemus, editionem Cratandrinam nec pro fundamento recensionis esse haben- 
dam et subtili iudicio adhibendam. 

? This instance has already been cited on p. 282 above. It is repeated to 
give the context for what follows. 
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_ The second o is vouched for by Card. Mal., 1, and ZB (cf. 
Lehmann, loc. cit., p. 204); it is omitted in N, H, O, P, M, and s. 
The situation here is very similar to that in the last passage. 
ZB refers to the readings which Bosius claimed to have taken from 
Z. In spite of efforts to rehabilitate Bosius’ reputation in connec- 
tion with this particular manuscript, suspicion must inevitably 
rest upon any reading so derived. By | are meant “lectiones a 
Lambino in textu ed. prioris novatae”; of these Lehmann (loc. 
cit., p. 88) says: “ multo cautius 1 adhibenda est quaamc”. By 
Card. Mal. is meant a manuscript once belonging to Nicolaus 
Cardinal Rodulfus, which was used by Malaspina in a book of 
critical notes (Venice, 1563). Surely these authorities in a matter 
of this sort can not be thought to outweigh N, H, O, P, M, 
and s. 


Ad Att. XIV, 16, 1: renavigare. O loca ceteroqui valde ex- 
petenda, interpellantium autem mul- 
titudine paene fugienda. 


~ 


This text is read by M’, v. c., and R. M' reads renavigareo; 
E and O omit 0. In my opinion, the evidence is in favor of 2a, 
and this instance should be added to those on p. 282 above. 


Ad Att. X, 14, 1: o vitam miseram maiusque malum tam diu 
timere quam est illud ipsum quod 
timetur. 


Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 204) summarizes the situation as follows: 
“9 scribendum esse inde apparet, quod M et P illud o cum graeco 
vocabulo quod antecedit coniunxerunt; 0 evanuit in O et R; 
adest in W, adfuisse denique o in Z inde suspicor, quod Lambinus, 
qui in editione priore 0 omittit, in Zvrratis eius voluminis 0 
inserit”. Cf. also Miiller, Rh. Mus. LIII (1898), p. 129. In my 
judgment, Lehmann has made out his case and @ should be read; 
consequently, these two instances should be added to those on 
p. 282 above. 


Ad Att. VII, 25: o rem miseram |! 


The more or less untrustworthy authorities with which we have 
just been dealing (Ant., 1, q. v. c. et L(mgo), codd. Bosii) plus 
= (ORP) have oa in this passage as against 4 (M, s), which omits 
it (cf. Lehmann, loc. cit., p. 204). Of course, if either set of 


| 
| | | 
| 
| 
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authorities presented an obviously and intrinsically “veram et 
necessariam lectionem ”, our course would be clear. As it is, the 
decision must depend upon technical grounds, upon the com- 
parative values and relationships of the different manuscripts. 
Unfortunately, no unanimity has yet been obtained on these 
questions. Lehmann and those who accept his conclusions would 
unhesitatingly pronounce in favor of the authorities cited first. 
But O. E. Schmidt with adherents perhaps no less numerous 
would be likely to prefer 4. Schmidt (Philologus LV [1896], 
p. 726) has summarized his views succinctly and forcefully: “Da 
von W nur geringe Bruckstiicke iibrig sind und die nicht sehr 
zahlreichen aus W heriibergenommenen Lesarten in C und c 
sich mit Konjekturen und Interpolationen in schwer lésbarer 
Gemeinschaft befinden, da Z verloren ist, das aber, was Lambin 
und Bosius aus Z melden, nicht immer mit Z identisch, noch 
weniger aber von Konjekturen und Interpolationen frei ist, da = 
contaminierte Hdn. sind, die neben sehr wenigen M erganzenden 
guten Lesarten zahlreiche Konjekturen und Interpolationen 
aufweisen, da ferner auch der Veronensis und Petrarcas Abschrift 
daraus verloren ist, so bleibt der Text von M’ als der einzige 
zusammenhangende, unverfilschte Text der Atticusbriefe die 
Grundlage der Textgestaltung”. This view is also accepted by 
Schanz, cf. Geschichte d. rém. Literatur, I, 2, p. 334 (3rd edition): 
“Aus dieser Darstellung geht hervor, dass fiir unsere Briefe, 
obwohl es stets Pflicht der Herausgeber sein wird, alle genannten 
Textesquellen soweit als méglich zu rekonstruieren, doch immer 
der Mediceus 49, 18 Fiihrer sein wird”. Towards this view I am 
myself inclined and therefore judge that in the passage before 
us 0 should not be read. 


- Ad Att. VIII, 5, 1: sed en meam mansuetudinem ! 


The en is due to Tyrrell; M reads sed in eam; s, P, sed meam; 
R, sede meam; O, sede in eam; L(mgo), ZB, sed o meam. 
Lehmann (loc. cit., p. 99) prefers the last, which is the vulgate. 
Strange to relate, this was unacceptable to Miiller, who proposed 
sed <vide> (cf. Rh. Mus. LIII [1898], p. 127). There can be 
no doubt that A read sed meam, and little doubt that = read the 
same. In view of the paleographical importance of M and of 
the not inconsiderable list of instances in which this construction 
takes no 9, I am of the opinion that sed meam should be our text 
at this point. 


( 
. 
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If my judgment is accepted in the foregoing discussion, we 
find twelve passages (out of the fifteen considered’) where o does 
not occur “vor Sachen”. Accordingly, we obtain the following 


table of percentages : 


Plautus | Terence 


o omitted “vor Sachen”. 63% | 20% 17% 
omitted “bei Personen” other than ‘per- 
-| 62% | 33% 


sonal pronouns. . 
0 omitted with personal pronouns.. 100% | 100% 


As already stated (p. 279 above) these developments were to be 
expected. That portion of Miiller’s law which declares that o 
is omitted more frequently “bei Personen” than “vor Sachen” 
in Cicero’s letters is baldly true, but is also without special sig- 
nificance and in view of the construction’s history is actually 
misleading. A résumé of Cicero’s usage asa whole will be found 
in the table at the end of this paper. 

In view of the rapid extension of the o category and the large 
réle always played by such phrases as me miserum, te infelicem, 
etc., in the history of the construction, it would not be surprising 
if the tone of commiseration, pity, deprecation, disgust, etc., 
inherent in these phrases should be transferred to the non-inter- 
jectional usage as a whole. Furthermore, since these phrases 
are frequently not seriously intended, a secondary connotation 
of irony, banter, derision, mock modesty, etc., might also easily 
arise. I believe that both developments had already begun in 
Cicero’s time. My present collections of instances do not enable 
me to define exactly the rise or extent of this usage. It seems 
to have played no part worth mentioning in Plautus and Terence. 
But in Horace it is found at Serm. II, 8, 18: divitias miseras! 
In Cicero’s letters we are still in the early stages of this devel- 
opment. In ad Att. XIV, 5, 2, meam stultam verecundiam? is 
equivalent to me stultum verecundia and in tone is the same as 
me miserum. In ad Quint. Frat. III, 4, 3: lepidum amicum 
Sallustium, qui mihi aut inimicitias putet periculosas subeundas 
fuisse aut infamiam sempiternam! the irony is self-evident. In 
ad Fam. V, 2, 8, hominem gravem et civem egregium! is a sar- 
castic fling at Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos in a letter to his 


1I. e. in addition to the fifty-seven instances without o already cited on pp. 
279-82 above. ? See next note. 
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brother, Q. Metellus Celer. Ad Att. XIII, 33, 1: neglegentiam 
miram!! Atticus had accused Cicero of carelessness in regard to 
filing a statement of his income as required by law. Inasmuch 
as Cicero had sent an agent for this very purpose and had been 
repeatedly assured that the matter had received attention, he 
ironically begins his letter as above. Ad Att. VIII, 5, 1: sed 
meam mansuetudinem !' Cicero was seeking to recall a caustic 
letter which he had sent to his freedman, Dionysius, in care of 
Atticus. He wishes to emphasize to Atticus the generosity of 
this procedure on his part and at the same time to avoid the 
appearance of boasting. The tone of mock deprecation is neatly 
expressed by the accusative of exclamation without 0. There 
are several other passages in the letters which could plausibly 
be cited in this connection; but it is unnecessary to do so, since 
I freely admit that this development is a new one and conse- 
quently that an omitted 9 does not necessarily involve this 
significance. On the contrary, it should also be noted that the 
accusative of exclamation may be sarcastic in tone and never- 
theless be accompanied by o. 

The epistolary form of Seneca’s Epistulae ad Lucilium is 
largely make-believe; they are really nothing but philosophical 
disquisitions in disguise. It is therefore natural that so colloquial 
and informal a construction as the accusative of exclamation 
should occur in them less frequently than in any of the writers 
hitherto studied. Nevertheless, some twenty-two instances 


occur. 
XCVII, 4: o<di>boni, rem perditam !? 
stands alone in its class, but is an acknowledged quotation from 
Cic., Att. I, 16, 5, cf. p. 279 above. 
XLIII, 5: o te miserum, si contemnis hunc testem ! 
XLVI, 3: o te hominem felicem, quod etc. 
LVI, 3: ote, inquis, ferreum aut surdum, cui etc. 


Instances like these have already been noted in Cicero, p. 285 
above. In Seneca, however, there is no example of a personal 
pronoun without 0. The following instances are of the usual 
type and present no unusual features: 
XI, 9; 0 felicem illum, qui etc. 
o felicem, qui etc. 


1} The text of these passages is discussed on pp. 289 f. and 293 above. 
Citations are from Otto Hense’s edition, 1898. 
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XLVIII, 7: o pueriles ineptias! 
LXIII, 2: o infelicem stultitiam! 
LXVIII, 8: o magnum virum! 
LXX, 21: o virum fortem! 
o' dignum, cui fati daretur electio! 
LXXVIII, 23: 0 infelicem aegrum ! 
LXXVIII, 24: 0 infelicem aegrum ! 
LXXXII, 12: o hominem dignum, qui etc. 
LXXXII, 21: 0 efficacem contionem ! 
LXXXVI, 11: o hominem calamitosum ! 
LXXXVIII, 13: 0 egregiam artem ! 
LXXXVIII, 38: o hominem litteratum!..... 
o virum bonum ! 
IC, 31: o dementiam nostram ! 
CXIII, 26: o tristes ineptias ! 


There remains only CIV, 28: haec usque eo animum Socratis 
non moverant, ut ne vultum quidem moverent. <o>illam 
mirabilem laudem et singularem: usque ad extremum nec hila- 
riorem quisquam nec tristiorem Socraten vidit. The o here is 
due entirely to Buecheler and does not appear in the manuscripts. 
In view of our preceding study the emendation is unnecessary. 


This will seem the more likely when it is observed that the ex- 
clamation is ironical. Seneca does not seriously mean that Soc- 
rates’ drdéea was unique and surprising, but just the opposite. 
Every Stoic could do as much. In §25 he asks: quid est cur 
timeat laborem vir, mortem homo? and in §26: denique quem 
umquam ista destituere temptantem? cui non faciliora apparuere 
in actu? non quia difficilia sunt, non audemus, sed quia non au- 
demus, difficilia sunt. He then cites Socrates as an example and 
narrates his numerous trials and afflictions, concluding as above. 
His object was not to prove that Socrates was exceptional but 
_ that we all ought and could do the same.’ 

It should again be noted that this sarcastic usage without 0 does 
not prevent a sarcastic implication in the passages with 0. Sev- 
eral of the instances above cited would prove the contrary. 

As regards formality Pliny’s Epistulae lie midway between 
those of Cicero and Seneca, and his use of the accusative of ex- 


O is omitted in p. 
2On the contrary, genuine feeling is expressed by Herc. Fur. 1004: scelus 
nefandum, triste et aspectu horridum. Here the meter precludes the possi- 
bility of an o having dropped out. 
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clamation occupies the same relative position.’ Since only one 
of Pliny’s works is extant in addition to the Epistulae, for the 
sake of completeness I have included instances from the Pane- 


gyricus in the following discussion. 


Epist. VIII, 13, 2: 0 te beatum, cui etc.’ 

Pan. LXX, 2: o te dignum, qui etc. 
LXXIV, 1: 0 te felicem! 
LXXIV, 4: o nos felices! 


This list includes all the cases involving a personal pronoun, 
except Epist. II, 10, 1 (see below). 
Epist. I, 9, 6: o rectam sinceramque vitam, 
o dulce otium honestumque ac paene omni 
negotio pulchrius! 
mare, 
o litus, verum secretumque joveciov, quam 
multa invenitis, quam multa dictatis ! 
V, 16, 6: 0 triste plane acerbumque funus! 
© morte ipsa mortis tempus indignius! 
VI, 11, 1: o diem laetum! 
VI, 11, 3: o diem (repetam enim) laetum notan- 
dumque mihi candidissimo calculo! 
VII, 20 2: o iucundas, 
o pulchras vices! 
Pan. VII, 1: o novum atque inauditum ad principatum 
iter! 
LXXX, 3: o veras principis atque etiam dei curas, 
reconciliare etc. 
LXXXVI, 2: o rem memoriae litterisque mandandam ! 
The above instances present nothing which calls for special 
comment.® 


1 It is significant that not a single accusative of exclamation occurs in the 
correspondence with Trajan. 

*Citations are taken from C. F. W. Miller's edition of Pliny. 

%Note should also be taken of Epist. II, 20,5: clamat moriens hominem 
nequam, perfidum ac plus quam periurum, qui sibi per salutem filii peierasset. 
Professor E. T. Merrill in his edition ad loc. explains as follows: “the con- 
struction is a vivid adaptation of the actual accusative of exclamation to that 
of the direct object of clamat; cf. Liv. XXI, 62,2: infantem triumphum cla- 
masse (in direct form ‘triumpe’).” Perhaps better parallels would be Cic. 
Att. XI, 9, 2: venerunt scelus hominis clamantes and Hor. Serm. I, 2, 130: 
miseram se conscia clamat. It must be further noted, however, that 
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There remain the passages in which o does not accompany the 
construction; every one of them exhibits the developments 


already noted in Cicero and Seneca. 


Epist. II, 10, 1: hominem te patientem vel potius durum 
ac paene crudelem, qui tam insignes 
libros tam diu teneas! 


In urging Octavius to publish his poems Pliny banteringly 
charges him with being too hard-hearted to gratify his friends. 
Epist. II, 20, 2: primum inpudentiam hominis, qui venerit 
ad aegram, cuius marito inimicissimus, 
ipsi invisissimus fuerat ! 
Pliny has some good stories to tell about Regulus. The exuber- 
ance of his spirits appears with the very first words: assem para 
et accipe auream fabulam, fabulas immo. As he comes to the 
accusative of exclamation you can fairly see him rolling the sweet 
morsel under his tongue. The playful, bantering tone is reflected 
in the omission of the a. 


Epist. IV, 21, 1: tristem et acerbum casum Helvidiarum 
sororum ! 


This is written in sincere pity and sorrow, cf. Cic. ad Att. XIII, 
22, 2: rem‘ acerbam, referring to the assassination of Marcellus. 
Pan. XIX, 4: felices illos, quorum fides et industria non 
per internuntios et interpretes, sed ab 
ipso te nec auribus tuis, sed oculis 
probabantur ! 
The irony in this case consists in the injection of the phrases 
non per internuntios et interpretes and nec auribus tuts with their 
implication of less happy times gone by. 
Pan. LVIII, 4: miseros ambitionis, qui ita consules semper 
ut semper principes erant ! 
This is spoken in mock commiseration of some of Trajan’s 
predecessors. 


there is some manuscript authority for reading o hominem nequan, etc., 
which would give us the direct discourse. But the editors uniformly follow 
the superior authority and omit the o. This variant’ reading shows how 
easily the o crept in where it did not belong and how seriously similar 
situations in Cicero ought to be regarded. 

1 The text of this passage is discussed on p. 291 above. 
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8 | Plautus 


edepol.. eeeee ee 

hercle... eeeeee 

ecastor.. ee ©0080 08 08 0800 0808000808 

other invocations . ils 

other instances... 


we 
AHO 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


with ‘personal pronouns... 
other instances. . I 


without 


stance. .| 16 27 


1 The figures in this column Bra been altered to conform with the changes men- 
tioned on p. 279, notes 1 and 3, above. 
2A quotation from Cicero. 


_ Inconclusion it is evident that the accusative of exclamation 
was becoming less and less plastic. O has a position of increas- 
ing prominence and at last occurs even with personal pronouns. 
The non-interjectional usage, however, still has a place. All the 
other categories have practically been driven from the field. 
There is no basis for Miiller’s rule that a distinction can be drawn 
between the use of o “ vor Sachen”’ and “ bei Personen”. Anew 
development is found in the tendency for the omission of 0 to give 
a tone of commiseration or sarcasm. These observations have a 
bearing upon the constitution of the text at some fifteen points in 
Cicero’s letters and at one point in Seneca’s Epistulae ad Lucilium. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER. 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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IIIL—THE LOST COMMENTARY OF OECUMENIUS 
ON THE APOCALYPSE. 


In the course of my examination of the Greek MSS of the 
Apocalypse I came to No. 99 Messina (Greg. 146) and very 
nearly passed it by. I had arranged in 1907 to have the MS 
sent to Rome to be photographed, but delayed giving the final 
order. The earthquake of 1908 supervened, the librarian of the 
university was killed, and I did not know what had been the fate 
of the MS. 

I can now report that the MS is safe, and as it contains the 
whole commentary of Oecumenius, and as it is the only codex in 
the world known to us to contain this unpublished commentary, 
I think some account of it will interest readers of this JOURNAL. 

Professor F. Diekamp was the first to call attention to this 
matter in 1901‘ and as he was able from it to give us a very close 
date for Oecumenius (until then unknown), the article should have 
attracted even more attention than it did.2_ Gregory repeats in 
1902 (Textkritik, p. 807) “ vielleicht vom ende des zehnten Jahr- 
hunderts”, and only in 1909 (Textkritik, p. 1352 bottom) does 
he correct this and very briefly. Under his new number for 
Apoc. 146 (viz. 2053) on p. 1191 he says nothing further. Nor, as 
far as I can find out, has he or Von Soden catalogued the other 
MS which Professor Diekamp brought to our notice, viz. B. I. 15 
(Pasini cat. 84) at Turin which is a sister of Vat. gr. 1426 (Apoc. 
155, now Greg. 2062) and a third member of the tiny group of 
Oecumenian MSS; for otherwise* we have nothing but a few 
MSS with abbreviated and mixed commentaries of Andreas and 
Oecumenius, which have little interest as such. 

To the learned, patient and sympathetic Monsignor Mercati at 
the Vatican I owe my acquaintance with Professor Diekamp’s 
article. I have been in communication with Professor Diekamp 
and his intention of publishing the whole commentary, which 
he mentioned in 1901, holds good “in nicht zu ferner zeit” so 


1 Sitzungsbericht, Berlin, No. xlii, xliii, p. 1046 seq. 

? Referred to in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, v. 523, and by Dr. Swete in his 
ed. of the Apoc., p. cxciv. 

5Ottob. gr. 126, 127 is but a XVII century copy of Vat. gr. 1426. 
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that I shall only anticipate him far enough to outline a few 
important facts in connection with the matter. 

The Messina MS came from the local monastery of San Sal- 
vatore, where it bore the same No. 99. It is bicolumnar and 
generally dated Leginning of the XIII cent. It may easily be 
early XII, however, and appears as much Constinopolitan as 
Egyptian or Sicilian. The ink is faded on some pages, and 
these pages would not make good photographs. Iota postscript 
occurs occasionally. The MS. was no doubt copied locally from. 
an older MS, for the Vatican and Turin documents are not copied 
direct from Messina 99. 

So much for dry preliminary matter. 

While Messina 99 contains the whole of the Apoc. cum com., 
the other two MSS jump from ch i. jin to xv. init. purposely 
abbreviating, and omitting chs. ii-xiv, inclusive, so that for this 
section we are left with only the one MS. For the rest we have 
a certain amount of check from Vat. 1426 and Turin B. I. 15. 

The reason Oecumenius’ commentary was never popularized 
or copied is easy to see, for he rushes from text to commentary 
and back again without special separation, besides repeating the 
text almost seriatim’ among the scholia, and it is hard for scribes 
to keep the text distinct. On the other hand the book has this 
great merit, that the text is repeated (for at least 75% of the 
contents of the Apoc.) in smaller clauses, upon which he 
comments after leaving the larger sections of the text, which are 
first given. 

This acts as a check on the text proper, which is rough or cor- 
rupt in places, and absolutely proves to our great satisfaction that 
we are dealing with Oecumenius’ very own text and not, as in 
the case of some of the Andreas MSS, with a text which Andreas 
himself did not use originally. 

From ch. i, 1 we now get Oecumenius’ date, for, commenting 
On 4 dei rayes he says: 

ri 62 BobAera: abréu mpoobeiva: & dei yevéoOar év 
kai Tot Tov Eceoba: (ovrore Vatgr 1426) 
dedpaunkétoc xpévov é& ov tava elpyrat, 
érév wietévev T, A. 
This provided us with an approximate date of the end of the VI 
or beginning of the VII century, say circa 600 A. D. 

Therefore, as we can easily prove that the Messina MS gives 

us the undoctored text of Oecumenius himself, we recover an 
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uncial text of 600 A. D. as well as the lost commentary at the 
same time. After 1300 years this is very satisfactory. 

I must leave the full treatment of the text for another occasion. 
It has many new points not reproduced in any Greek cursives, 
which confirms the view that it remained unknown and was not 
freely recopied, if at all. Beyond this it has other points of con- 
tact with some old readings in cursives, and while very friendly 
with the Latin (being quite alone with gigas a number of times) 
it agrees frequently alone with x and A severally in particular 
expressions, which rather ties down to Alexandria again what is 
undoubtedly rather a peculiar and eclectic text in places. 

But the commentary itself is quite interesting and will repay 
some study, so that we must hope that Professor Diekamp will 
find the time and opportunity to publish it in the near future. 

Two points only do I wish to mention here at some length. 

In xv. 6 Oecumenius seems to be the chief authority for Aido» 
(as opposed to Aivoy). He seems to know nothing of Awor. In 
fact in some MSS combining Oec. and Andreas commentaries 
the scholia are completely left out at this place, no doubt owing 
to the conflict between these two words. 

Oecumenius’ comment on xv. 6 is as follows: 

7d rovs dyyéAous, Aiov xabapdy Aapmpdv Beiypa rvyyxavet, 
rijs tisias abrav cai xabapas ores, cai els rd (Spatium litt. 
sex in 146, non in 155) ¢xovens dicews, dpa trav xv évedéduro"* 
hibos yap 6 ko mapa ris Oeias dvduacrat ypadijs, as wapa ‘Hoata. i8ov 
éy® éuBdddr@ els ra exrexrdv, kal mapa 
mpopyrn. dv dmedoxipacay of obros éyernOn els 
yevias. rovroy évdedicbat cai 6 copwmraros mavAos rapaiver* 
jpav w xv. Kal ris capKés mpdvotay pi 
eis émOupiac.* I have recently reviewed the evidence (Gen. of the 

Versions, p. 389, vol. 1) so do not do so here. Ocecumenius’ 
testimony was then unknown to me, but simply joins a group 
with him elsewhere. 

But far more important is another matter which I came across 
in Holy Week of last year. Oecumenius quotes quite often from 
St. Paul’s Epistles and only occasionally from the Gospels, but 
he actually gives us the disputed Word from the cross (Luke 
xxiii 34) and in a manner which is quite interesting, thus adding 
yet another ancient witness for the reading. A reference to this 


1146 (évedédoro 155). 2146 (évdvoaode 155). 155. 
*Sic 146 sic 155). 
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matter will enable me to dispel an apparent ambiguity on p. 377, 
vol. 1, of my “‘ Concerning the Genesis of the Versions” for which 
the reviewer in the Journal of Theol. Studies, as I understand 
his criticism, rather unnecessarily took me to task. I had written 


“ That the evidence is not u#/faltering as well, makes for rather than against 
the reading”. 


Concerning this he said: 
“On page 377 there is some irrelevance”, 


Of course what I meant was this: that a reading existing in 
Irenaeus day, questioned by some MSS in the IV or V century, 
but reaffirmed in ancient times by the Church and by ecclesiastical 
writers of standing, having access to contemporary documents 
(after doubt had been thrown upon it by a few manuscripts, 
whether through zzcuria or deliberately), gathered the greater 
force. Now it so happens that Oecumenius makes my point for 
me and in these words: 

ov pdvoy elxic Rv Atadvyeiv rovC murrovC kal rove éy ayvoia 
air ov yap of8ace ti mototorv. ef nai Kvpiddoc 
BiBAiot xara ‘ovdcavod Adyes® rot Kid Thy 
ebx ev roic ebayyedinc’ map’ Hpi 8é ye eipHras* 

For the full force of eipnras consult the quotation above con- 
cerning the message of the Apocalypse itself (commert. on 
ch. i, 1) é& od ravra eipnrax. Oecumenius uses this expression 
very freely throughout of the announcements of prophets and 
evangelists. 

So that we are evidently to read here “ But of a truth in our 
day it is found in our copies and announced as the proper trans- 
mission of the text’’, and that notwithstanding Cyril of Alexan- 
dria’s apparent adverse testimony. As I have pointed out before 
I hardly consider x* and Cyril as two witnesses but as one. 
They no doubt flourished about the same time (the date of 
Cyril’s opus cit. is thought to be circa 433) and both of Alexan- 
dria. It adds some force to Oecumenius’ testimony and contra- 
diction of this to find that Azs text is an Alexandrian one too. 

The point to note is that Oecumenius now makes us certain 
that Cyril of Alex. left out the words intentionally in his com- 
mentary on St. Luke’s Gospel, for he informs us that Cyril stated 
(again) in the XIIIth book against Julian that this short prayer 
of our Lord was not found in the Gospels. Now we have only 

20 
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ten books of Cyril’s work against Julian, besides a few fragments 
of some others, and this statement of Oecumenius seems therefore 
to provide us with a new fact in textual criticism.’ 

It is now perfectly clear that the reading known to /renaeus 
and his contemporaries (whether cancelled by Marcion pre- 
viously or not) was questioned between about A. D. 350 and 500, 
but that by 600 A. D. the matter had been quite laid aside, as 
Occumenius informs us. 

We are the people who revived the question in the XIXth 
century. 

As regards the evidence for omission: 

Mr. Buchanan has disposed of the witness 4*. 

I have shown (confirmed by Dr. Souter) that the text of the 
MS a was in St. Jerome’s hands, and a’s testimony is hopelessly 
contradicted by St. Jerome. 

We can surely class x*and Cyril as the same witness in a cer- 
tain Alexandrian school of criticism A. D. 430. The Greek cur- 
sive 435 is absolutely in the same class. With 38* I am not so 
familiar. 

The division among Coptic MSS again shows that the dispute 
as to the verse was largely a local one. 

We are left with Dd, an important Graeco-Latin witness, of 
about the same age as Oecumenius himself. But the witness of 
Dd is not borne out by such otherwise very sympathetic codices 
as 28, 157, 473, 604, 892 and most of the Syriacs (all of whom do 
not scruple to sustain Dd elsewhere)—not to speak of the other 
Latins—although the new Greek MS W omits.’ W and D, how- 


1Dr, Diekamp says that. there are fragments of the XIIth, XIIIth and 
XIVth books in the MS 165 at St. Mark’s, Venice, but these I have seen 
and they do not bear on the point. 

238 of the Gospels is a different MS from 38 of the Apoc. The latter is to 
be found (although only its margin) as a factor above at xv. 6. It has a most 
valuable base, but goes very wild at times, as my forthcoming publication of 
the MSS of the Apocalypse will show. 

8 The total evidence for omission to date is as follows: 8*BD*, TiW a 5** 
d 38, 435, 579, 597 syr sin sah boh 4, and this remember against Hegesippus, 
Irenaeus, Origen, Clemhom and the rest. Von Soden does not adduce a single 
new witness against the prayer, and this notwithstanding intense sympathy 
of some of his Sinai, Jerusalem and Athos codices for readings of NB else- 
where. Nor does his Tiflis MS. o50 (representing the composite base of 
B-X-D) omit. Correct von Soden’s account of the matter however by changing 
5 to 5** and add his ¢ 340 = Gregory 597, the Venice MS. mentioned by 
Gregory in his Emendanda to Tischendorf’s VIIIth edition; for both 597 
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ever, are very closely allied and do not represent two schools, 


but one. 
There remains then the great B, whose testimony here has 


probably caused us to revive the question of the Vth century. If 
B had been on the other side, we should hear very little of this. 
B therefore remains the largest factor in the matter for us today 
and has to be reckoned with. The remaining important witness for 
omission is the Sinaitic Syriac against its sister Syr cu, which has 
it in the proper place; and against the diatess.arab. It has gen- 
erally been stated that the prayer is out of its proper place in 
Tatian’s harmony and occurs before Luke xxiii. 46, but I think 
an inspection of the place and the context will show that the exi- 
gencies of the fourfold narrative, which are here brought into full 
play, are probably alone responsible for the prayer having been 
placed where it is to be found in the harmony, due to the expan- 
sion of the record from one account to embrace those of the four 
narrators. 

_ I think the above is a fair statement of the matter as it stands 
today, and I cannot help believing that Oecumenius’ testimony 
clarifies the air, and rather narrows the matter down to one school 
of criticism. 

I will now give the entire context of the quotation. It occurs 
on the passage concerning the sealing of the XII tribes, and is 
only extant in the Messina MS. 

Oecumenius, alone among MSS, leaves out the text of Apoc. 
vii. 5-8 altogether, and substitutes for the verses these remarks: 

After VII 4 fin. occurs (as text)+xai Aéyes Aowrdy éxdorHC 
GvAHC, And then follows:' 
évrevOev capac ra meptcavra ‘l‘ovdaiove rat mpds peopaiove 
Scixvuras A mpohave yéyovey airoia rod gravpov* 
Tio Kara Tov xv mapowiac’ of yap ayyedot of rac 
guyic. dvcyxepeiac rinado, warpidoc re Kai 
drwa tpomxac 31a rod xpareioOat rao 
yeviag rio ro 3é ye dvépove Kpareicbas & 
ré mveew pire THC pyre Oaddoonc. pyre 
brocHpaiver* rd, Beuiay adbroic eipacbe rH wodd- 
(Soden 340) and 579 (Soden 376) omit. T1 (Soden 78) is a IX cent. uncial at 
Paris from the White monastery, published by Amélineau. 

11 have substituted 7 for H of the scribe which occurs frequently. Other- 
wise it is close to the autograph. 
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viva wapayuxiy, pire robe ric yic 
payourrag’ pyre rove év rit Oadrdoon vavpaxovrrag’ modda yap évaupa- 
xnoav xara * (SiC)' rovs yewpyia xai purady émipedeia 
mavraC yap apdny xaréAaBe ra méAewv up Todov- 
ynC Bnovpérnc’ uray dei wavra 6 
dxpiBac rho drAdcewc (VII. 2/3 
repeated) xai «i8ov dyyedov dvaBainovra dwé HAiov ~xovea 
€866n abroio cai tiv Oddaccay pydév 
dypt of rod OU rd amd dvaroA7C Hriov. 
ebayyeAcopdr alvirrerat xai dyabay émayyeXiav rv ye oppayida thy viv. 
cal 6 mpoparnc év mvt mpoopay rd Pac roi 
gov ke’* ré wC 7d pndéva ddixnOqvar Kedeves, odpayio- 
of ray ‘Tovdaiwy py of dixatoe civ 
(as in full text above on VII. 4), xovréocapac yxidtadac’ 
(compendio) moddoi yap xai dpOpod xpeitrover of miorevoavrer 
éx Tov8aiwn* ofC rd ex THC KownC dpeidero mavodebpiac * 
paprupovow of Aéyovres yevoudvar* Oewpeic dredge 
Ataduyeivy rovc marova. cal rode év dyvoia 
ras orpat rou & wip air~ od yap 
of8ace ti ei nal 
BiBri@e xara Tovrtavod RAeyes* pp ravrny 
rov cv evxOny ev roic map’ be 
ye kal od pdvoy rovrove, kal roia ovdé mapévrac 
7 év tn rovro ov TH 
dvogias BovAn* ray Katapdrwy tH mepl rod orpov. kai 
mapévrag pév, ov piv (SiC) rod psdoparog ef xai 
macay edAdynce tiv in’ odpavdr, évavriwc dmoBa~ (sic fin lin)* 7 dc rd 
Tie xv odpayoOnva ot yap dy adroda 6 dyyeAoc éxddece 
Bovrove by cai rd mpdC pwpaiove 
of Aowrol xaxol, Kax@C AvepOdpnoav* Oéarpov Kal 
dyyéAoc érepwC Kai ody’ &C 6 
mapapvOovpevoc puptddac 1d Kard rov apiOpdy rav 


1 Used again, alone among MSS, at VII. 16 otre uv (pro ovde prim.) where 
A 14-92. 18. use obde p27). 2 Act, XXI. 20. 


| 
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s rd TC miorewC alvirreras® éx THC 8é THC mreiova’ 
érépag 8¢ re xal émiorevoay rat mapa ‘Tovdaiwy pév 
Nov xal dei* xai elo alévac rav aléver. T 


: 
aira pév Grep 6 Adyoc aon 
yhoato, dédexrat Tau 
me 
pi rév aivaroc HA éogp 
yeopéven Kai dia 
fo. 41 recto col II entire 
elra Kal me 
* GAA? 
pndév Oe 
wpein deixvvow 
6 xpnuatiopoc Kai rao 
meipove Tav 
pladac* tao peta 
Ti wioTes mpocdpaporac (?) 
Gugi te tov kv Kal 
Tét mapectécac 
Opdévex+ yap 
cov obra év Tit THO Gew 
plac 6 Kc’ 
yeagerar 
év ri devtépa mapoveia - 
ol ryvixdde Gp 
maCovrat év 
kata Tov Beiov 
avTove 
orracia deixvvat xal 
Tije abtoic 
ti yap Tov 
fo. 41 verso col. I top 
pera xv elvat rov Bei 
ov éromrevecy Opdvov 
“Ope 
> d2 ti gw’. peta rad vii, 9 
> 14 eldov dod 
> dv 


Ke T. Ae 


1 From here on I give the MS in cols. to show the arrangement. 
2 End of col. 1 fo. 41 recto. 
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I must be very brief as to the text but I will try and condense 
a few points of interest establishing its age. 
We are alone, or nearly alone, with gigas as follows: 


I. 7 + Tov ovpavon ( post vededwyr) 59 and gig. 

IV. 6 ev Tov Gpovov 

VI. 7 To reraprov Cwov C Gr, and gig. 
VII. 2 +xat ta devdpa (post Oadaccav) text (non com.) 
XII. 13 pro text et com, (ter) 
XV. 8 text] sed rAnpwhwow com, Cf. gig. 

XVIII. 16 —ev (ante xpvow) 
XIX. 4 ev Tw Opove (pro emt tov Opovov) 


Besides many other places where gigas is in a small group, as 
i. 14 (Com.)+xar ante ara iii. 3 oe (Pro em oe Sec.) with 
56 only and Jatt, vi. 2—xa: ult. (ante wa) latt and only 3 Greek 
cursives, ix. 2 conflating peyadns xatoperns with gig. syr s 36 and 38 
(all others substitute), so that we carry the Latin back with and 
beyond us. The Gigas version of the Apoc. may not be as old 
as that of the Acts (which undoubtedly goes back of Lucifer 
and A. D. 350), but with our other affiliations, this Graeco-Latin 
plainly derives from something much older than 600 A. D. 

Now see the sympathetic bond with A (Codex Alexandrinus), 
which takes us to the neighborhood of 500 A. D. 


V. 6 ameoraduevo: (-Ta) fextand A and Oec. alone 
com. 
(ameoraaueva and four cursives 
arooreAAoueva B and seventy cursives 
Ta areotaAueva P and twelve cursives 
Ta arooteAAoueva twelve cursives) 
VII. 16 ovre yyy (pro ovde prim.) A 14-92 18 and Oee. 
XIII. 10 aroxrevery ( pro aroxrevet) Occ, A 19 only) 
XIV. 18 —e&nABev text and com. A 81* 100 114 gig only, and Oec. 
XVI. 17 —rTov ovpavov A sah copt two cursives (14-92. 95) 
and Oee. 
XVII. 3 yeuovra ovonata A P) and Oee, 
XVIII. 3 —rov ovov text and com, A alone and Oee. 
10 plav wpav (pro ev wpa) A 95 102 and 
21 pvdsvov ( pro pvdov) A alone and Oec, (vAcxov C) 
XXI. 11 —exovoay dofav tov A 35 98, (35 104+«a:) (Copt.) and 
wal Occ. 
XXII. efovor xpevav A gig (Syr. S) and Occ. 
8 eBderov ( pro eBAewa) txt &com A alone and Oee. 
II —Kat putacate ett txt A eight cursives and Occ. 


| 
| 
| | 
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I could add many other places with some support, as iii. 17 
ovdey PYO ovdevos with A (C) 12-81-114-121 Syr. S, XVII. 8 
umaya, XIX. 6—as sec. etc. 

Then consider 8 with Oec., taking us back to a period before 
400 A. D.: 


I. 17 e¢ (pro mpoc) & two cursives (13-23-55 and 36) and 


ibid. —un goBov and two cursives only with Occ. text 
V. 5 —0 wv text and com. SN 14. 32. gig. Copt. Syr. Sand Occ. 
VI. 15 (pro OI duvaro: text ts 50 95 and Occ. 
and com. 
VIII. 13 —ev text (non com.) & alone and Occ. 
IX. 2/3 —rov ¢pearoe. Kaz ex tov) and Oec. 
text (habet com.) t 
6 guyn (pro gevgerat) text [com, | only and 
gevyet ut AP] t 
12 init. and Xe only and Oec, 
13 text and com. Na A 18 Copt. Latt alig. and Occ. 
X. 9 text (om. claus. com.) ® only and Occ. 
XI. 16 —oi prim. Na A 72 Copt. and Occ. 
XIV. 13. «ac ( pro vat) 33 98 and (om, va: Copt.) 
19 fin. peyadnr] very few cursives and Oec, with 
textus receptus against Tov peyav 
of CBP and most, tov ueya of A 
and 18, tov ueyadov by 36 
XV. 3 adovrag (pro adover) 119-123 vg. Prim, and 
14 —exewne 14-92. 38 gig. copt. actk arm Tich. 
and 
XVIII. 19 Kepadne 59 Copt. and Oee. 
XIX. 17 (pro eva) text [com, xa) 36 Copt. Sak Syr. S and Oee. 
elo ayyedoo)} 
20 Tv eckova (pro TH EcKovn) N* 38 61-126 gig. (Copt.) and Occ. 
XX. 2 eorw o diaBodocg twelve cursives Copt. and Oee. 
XXI. 18 text and com, Na AP 62=63-65-72 Syr. Sand Occ, 
20 auebivtivwo Occ. text Cf. &* Xa and 
Occ. com.) 
XXII. 2 —rtwv.(ante text &, no cursives, and Occ. 


-. In the same chapter (XIII) we find Occ. using vow for odo in 
his com. (XIII. 9) and x* at XIII. 18 using ove for ror vow». In 
XIII. 8 Occ. (text and com.) writes ovpavov for apnov. does 
this at XXI. 27. No other MSS. 
x A and Oec. may be seen in combination at: 
XI. 16 —o gr. 
XXII. 6 +6 (ante xvpio¢) 
14 mWAvvovTec Ta¢ cToAag avTwY 
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and CA and Qee. in places like: 


XIII. 8 + avrov ( post to ovoua) 
XIV. 8 # (pre ore) 


18 (pro kpavy7) 


As a culminating proof of Egyptian origin for this text of 
Oec. we have to submit that at: 

XVIII. 17 Oec. reads émi rov mréwv (for em ror 
o outhos) which is the reading of the Sahidic, now confirmed by 
Dr. Budge in his recent edition of a fresh MS of the Sah. Apoc. 
in the British Museum. 

Then we goto a form at xi. 6 of Bpegn text (com. Bpeta) with 
Hippolytus alone, all the rest having Spex or Bpexn including 
the uncials, and this carries us back further. We also read cad- 
myxrov alone with Hipp. (as edited), at xviii. 22. 

The relations with the interesting cursives such as 18,’ 38,’ 40,* 
56,* 61,° would take us too far if we particularized, but they stand 
out with force, as do certain relations with Syr. and Coff. As 
to the latter note ev ros PO mpos ros i. 16,—xepacare xviii. 6; and 
as to Syr. note i. 15—ws prim., xix. 14+xas (ante evdedvpevor) 
besides some examples above in combination. 

Finally consider C for a moment as to the age of these things. 
We have noticed C gigas with Oec. alone together at vi. 7 ro 
reraprov (wov for rou reraprov {wou (where BP and seventy-five 
cursives suppress gerny but maintain rov reraprov {wov). Consider 
the matter further for a moment. In the following verse vi. 8 
init, C and Occ. text alone omit the introductory xa, but Occ. 
does not do so in his commentary repetition of the verse. On 
the other hand to show how intimate is the relation between the 
three, i.e. C and Oec. text and Oec. com., we find at xi. 18 C 
using (alone) «Anpos for xaipos xAjpos vexpav”) which is 
exactly what Oec. does in his commentary but not in his text. In 
i. 7 Oec. uses em for pera text and com.as C only. Further we 
pick up the peculiar form acrpwy for acrepwr in xii. 4 in Occ. text, 


1—wer evov 10, 18. 40 and Oee. only. 

2 See beyond, and note xxi. 6 yeyovacw 38, 56 and Oee. 

As i. 3. axovwy (pro axovovrec) 40 and Oec. only. 

* As iii. 3. mpog oe (pro emt oe sec.) 56 Jatt and Oee. only; xvii. 10 6d’ GAAog 
56 and Occ. 

5 As xvii. 4 wornpiov ev Tn avTng xpvoovy 61 and Oee. only. 
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but we find it deliberately repeated in the commentary, and again, 
alone among MSS, C has this. 

In this rather careless connection I might mention that at viii. 1 
Ocecumenius joins the small band in reading with C nsepor in his 
text, although in his com. repetition the form is corrected to 

In considering the previous lists it must be borne in mind that 
these readings are opposed by one hundred and thirty other wit- 
nesses whom we have confronted with this situation. Some are 
merely mistakes. Others trace to the influence of versions. 

As he gathers the evidence and sifts it these points of contact 
appeal tremendously to the worker himself, but I cannot help 
feeling that they lose some of their force, divested of the context, 
and thus listed to be studied in cold blood by the casual reader 
or desk student. 

It is a painful and laborious process to gather the evidence and 
sift it, and the collator of MSS is only repaid by the full and 
striking force of each particular reading as it reaches him in its 
exceptional character. 

To try and convey this force adequately is quite beyond my 
power. 

But it is my privilege to recover part of the long forgotten text 
of a writer who thus sheds additional light on the interrelation of 
the versions at an early date and shows to us his sources without 
being aware of the fact. These sources indicate a common origi- 
nal involving x A as well as C, gigas, the dohairic, Gwynn’s 
Syriac, 18, 38, 40, 56 and other most important cursives. 

In closing I venture to mention an interesting point as regards 
x and Oecumenius. 

At xii. 13 we read: «al dre eldev 5 Sri els yar, 
edioge yuvaixa.... 

I was surprised to find in Oec. text the variation ¢dioxe, and 
thought this was a slip, which would be corrected in the commen- 
tary. Instead of this, Oec. again gives the imperfect form in his 
commentary repetition. Not content with this, and in order to 
drive the point home to me, I found that he repeated it twice more 
in his commentary observations. Upon turning up my ledger of 
collected readings I found that x* had written «edoxer. Tischen- 
dorf in his notes to the N. T. Gr. Ed. viii merely says: “ x* efed:wger 
(corruple x%* eexev)”, so that to this day we thought x had 
made a stupid blunder, but he had only left out an iota! In view 
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of the list given above’ of Oecumenius’ affiliations with x, I think 
we may now consider it certain that in the examplar which & was 
copying the word stood ed:wxev. We have another witness to the 
matter (who from this would appear to be contemporary), for 
Gigas reads persequebatur, while k and the other Latins have 
persecutus est. For another instance of imperfect for aorist con- 
sult xxii. 8 ¢8derov for «8te~a by A alone among MSS supported 
now by Oecumenius (com. as well as text). 

Of all the Evangelists St. John is the only one to use the im- 
perfect of Brérw (Jo. xiii. 22) and also that of daw (Jo. v. 16). 
_ &dew Occurs 44 times inthe N. T. The imperfect is used four 
times only. Once, as above, by St. John, once by the author of 
the Acts (xxvi. 11), twice by St. Paul (Gal. i. 13, iv. 29). 

8\érw and its forms occur no less than 121 times in the N. T. 
(counting compounds 168 times). The imperfect of is only 
found in Jo. xiii. 22 and Acts ix. 8. Of the compounds not once 
with dvaBdérw (out of 25); not with d&aBdrérw (out of 3 times); 
while mepie8dérero is found at Mark v. 32 (out of seven times). 
Remains é¢u8dérw. Once only at Acts xxii. 11 we find é»éBderov 
(out of 12 occasions). Add the various reading in Mark viii. 
25 évéBrerev (for évéBreve) by x BLA fam. 13, 28 (244) (Syr.) 
and I think we have covered the ground. So that the point 
raised by x, A, and Oecumenius in the Apocalypse from a rather 
trivial appearance at first is not without a certain interest for the 
critics of the New Testament, be they concerned with the author- 
ship'of the Books, with the mere grammar of the N. T., with the 
vagaries of MSS and their local provenance, or merely with the 
methods of the Concordance. 


1T have not included in this as to 8 a similar small point to that adduced 
above as to C and Oec., who read acrpwyv. In xvii. 12 N* reads efovow for 
eEovoiav, So does Occ. text (non com.) in both the Messina MS and Vat. 1426! 
Not content with such a small thing as this let me press it home with this 
roundabout illustration. At xxi. 12 the text [not the com.] of Oec. makes /i/- 
teen gates! He reads dexarévre adding three from somewhere. But in his 
description of the matter, xxi, 13, he reduces them to sine, for he omits aro 
dvouwv tvAwves So does Asa matter of fact the cursive 80 (quite 
sympathetic to Oec. in spots) makes 15 gates, for he writes: 

“amo avatoAng aro Boppa TvA, aTo voToU TVA, TpELC, aTO 

If those interested will refer to 8 they will find that between N* and N* 
they nearly gave us fifteen gates as well. 
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A last feature which I would like to mention has reference to 
some of the unique expressions of Oecumenius which occur in 
the text and in the commentary. Some of these commentary 
expressions are found in a few of our later cursives,’ the writers 
of which were probably acquainted with Oecumenius’ commentary. 

In the same way it may be that some of the words occurring 

in Oecumenius ¢ext* were familiar to him from the lost commen- 
taries of Justin(?), Irenaeus and Origen. If we find these we 
shall probably see a connection. 
_ But above all, this Messina document is most helpful in check- 
ing what is wrong inx, AandC. First we establish an intimate 
relation between Oec. and these three documents (extending to 
the veriest trifles so that the common base was a common MS 
source) and then we are able to note the divergence. 

Thus while in one chapter at xiv. 13 we read ra yap epya for ra 
de epya with NCAP 18 26 38 95 107 [no other cursives] gig. and 
Prim., just above at xiv. 12 we hold o: rnpoveres of most against 
the (apparently) important group & 36 38 56 95 for re» rnpouvrer. 

In the same way at xiv. 6 we add em between evayyekioar and 
xaOnuevouvs with NCAP 34-35 (Atant 68-87) Syr.; at xiv.7 we 
put x in the wrong by holding Aeyovra (which ® omits), and we 
hold peyakn where A (alone) omits At xiv. 8 Cec. 
contradicts werrwxay of XC and Copt. [wanting x*] for Oec. has 
plainly memorte. 

Similarly at xiii. 6 we hold Bracgnutay text and com., where 
8CA conspire (with 1. 18. 34. 67-87. 95) for Bracgnusas and are 
apparently wrong, for 1 is opposed by twelve other members of 
the 1 family, 34-87 are opposed by 35 (68 wanting), 67 is op- 


1 As vi. g exxAnovav for uaptrupiav Occ. text and com. So 38 alone; as xii. 1 
+ after vroxatw, So 38 alone. 

Such are i. 6 mpogyrac for i. 8 fin. Kat Kupiog THE ii. 7 aKov- 
ovte for vixwrrt, iii, 17 6 for 6 iii. 18 Aevea for Aevea 
text (com.: Kat Aevka), iv. 5 for extopevovtat, v. 4 BAewat for 
viii. 4-4 ev (ante rag mpooevyzaic), viii. eAaBev for ecAngev, x. g gaye 
for xaragaye [not Lat. = devora], xi. 1 petpyoa for Ka: (so 61-95- 
126 a group which has a unique but small selection of old readings apart from 
their regular type), xi. 8 after wAarecag, xiii. 3 text and com, 
for xiii, 12 Tove evocxovvtag ev avty for Tove KaTotKouvTag ev avTy, xviii. 
14 tovov for xamvov (rorov A), xxi. 2 atoxoounuevnv for Kexoounuevnv, xxii. 7 
for epxouat text and com. Same verse paxapio: ol for waxapiog 
6 text and com., xxii. 12 Taxv Taxv, 
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posed by its very close sister 120, and 95 is opposed by its 
relations 61-126. 

However interesting to me, it would be too long to proceed. 

Reserving for the future detailed criticism of von Soden’s new 
edition of the Greek New Testament recently published, I may 
say here that he has neglected altogether by far the most im- 
portant Greek cursive MS. of the Apocalypse, and has done 
scant justice to Gwynn’s Syriac, while as to Oecumenius and 
the Messina MS. he has evidently not had it collated and over- 
looks all the points of contact in it with the Greek uncials. This, 
in an edition planned with the special object of collating the 
cursives and claiming to represent the dernier cri of criticism, is 
worthy of the strongest condemnation, for it misleads the public. 


H. C. HoskKIEr. 


| 

| 
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IV.—AGAIN LUCILIUS ON £7 AND Z 


The rules of Lucilius for the spelling of ef and 7 have recently 
been the subject of considerable discussion, cf. Sommer, Hermes 
XLIV (1909) 70-77 ; Skutsch, Glotta I (1909) 309-311, III (1912) 
353f.; Kent, A. J. P. XXXII (1911) 272-293, Glotta IV (1912) 
299-302; Ehrlich, Untersuchungen iiber die Natur der griech- 
ischen Betonung (1912) 73-77; Fay, A.J. P. XXXIII (1912) 
311-316. The last article impels me briefly to take up the 
subject again. 

In considering the date at which earlier eZ became identical in 
sound with earlier 2, it must be granted that inscriptional material 
between 175 and 150 B. C. isscanty; but in the Senatusconsultum 
de Bacchanalibus of 186 we do find the orthography of ez and 7 
consistently correct from the historical standpoint. That this 
inscription preserves final d of the ablative, which has been shown 
to be no longer sounded in the spoken language of Plautus, can 
hardly impeach its testimony about ez and 7; for the preserva- 
tion in writing of a lost sound in such a striking position—espe- 
cially in a definite paradigmal category—is quite a different 
matter from the preservation of the graphic distinction of two 
sounds that have now become identical with each other. The 
lost sound might remain in memory for some time and appear in 
writing, like H = 4 upon Attic inscriptions of the last decades 
before the 4-less Ionic alphabet was officially adopted at Athens, 
in 403 B. C.; but the latter distinction could hardly be long pre- 
served unless there was a strong literary orthographic norm. 
Further, the Plautine quip’ to the effect that ivam ‘anger’, i. e. 
eiram, had been mistaken for a word one letter shorter, namely 
eram ‘ mistress’, shows a difference in spelling still appreciated 
by a general public, or the joke would have passed unnoticed ; 
this is in a play of about 189 B.c. For these reasons, the evi- 
dence of the SCdB. on ez and 7 is to be considered trustworthy, 
despite the writing of final d; and the knowledge when ez should 
be written and when j, is assured at least until 186. No testi- 
mony against this can be drawn from the inscription of Spoletium, 


1 Truc. 262 ff.; cf. Anderson, TAPA. XX XVII (1906) 85. 
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CIL. XI 4766, cut before 200 B. c., with the confusion seen in 
RES DEINA and REIDINAI; for from the root of dinus = 
divinus we have dius with earlier 2 (= Skt. divya-h) as well as 
deus divus with original ei (= Skt. devd-h) ; cf. Oscan difviiai’ 
and d e{vai with similar difference of vocalism. A confusion of 
the two forms of the radical syllable may then be readily under- 
stood, especially in a region like Umbria, where diphthongs 
became monophthongs considerably earlier than in (urban) 
Latin. How long after 186 B. c. the difference between the 
sound of ez and that of i, or the recollection of the difference, 
lasted, we cannot determine, except that we find no example of 
confusion in writing before 150 B. C. 

But when the confusion came, Accius’® (c. 170 to c. 86) in 
prescribing orthographic rules adopted the easy device of writ- 
ing every 27 with EI; Lucilius (c. 180 to c. 103) on the other hand 
prescribed EI for z in some words, and I for it in others. The 
difference between the two men is readily understood: granting 
graphic EI with the sound 7 and graphic I with the sounds 7 and 
i, they differ as the reformers and the conservatives in English 
spelling to-day. Accius said that I should not have two phonetic 
values (z and 7), when EI already had one of these values (7) and 
was available for use for that sound in all words wherein it 
occurred, without producing any confusion; such a use left I as 
the graphic representative of i only. Lucilius tried to conserve 
the practice of earlier years, so far as it was known to him empir- 
ically,* thus upholding a state of affairs as confusing as English 
seize, siege, believe, receive, proceed, precede; that such rules as 
his should be needed at all, implies either an outrageous confu- 
sion in the writing of the time‘ or the currency of some such 
rule as that of Accius. © 

It should be observed, however, that the distinction of the 
diphthong from the pure vowel was not wholly lost even after 
150 B. C.; it persisted in rustic and dialectal Latin, where the 
diphthong appeared as ¢—witness rustic spéca for urban sfica, 


1Unless this form be an error; cf. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian Grammar, 
§ 95a and ftn., with bibliography. . 

? Apud Mar. Vict. VI 8, 13-14 K. 

* That he may have consulted older inscriptions is a possibility that can be 
neither proved nor refuted. 

*As is actually found on the inscriptions. Similar confusion reigns in 
modern Greek, where elvac means ‘est, sunt’, but is written elve; and omire 
‘house’, from Latin Aospitium, almost invariably appears as or#ri. 
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from original *speicad.._ Thus a Roman grammarian could hardly 
have failed to note that there were words in which urban 7 corres- 

ponded to rustic and dialectal 7, and others in which urban 7 

corresponded to rustic and dialectal 2; so that words with urban 

z fell into two distinct classes, separable by their rustic and dia- 

lectal equivalents. Lucilius had this to guide him in making 

up his rules, as well as his own memories of the orthography 

taught him as a boy. 

In these rules, it is of course an orthographic distinction of 
identical sounds, and not a difference in pronunciation, for which 
he is giving directions. No one could fail to realize that for 
some time before the composition of the rules ez and 7 had been 
indistinguishable by eary—at least in urban Latin. From this 
follows a corollary, that in the rules every spelling must be ade- 
quately indicated in words. Now Marx’s text of the only passage 
disputed, is: 

358 ‘mille’ hominum, duo ‘ meilia’, item huc e utroque opus, ‘ mei/s’ 

359 ‘meilitiam’. tenues i: ‘pilam’ in qua lusimus, ‘ pilum’ 

360 quo piso, tenues. si plura haec feceris pila 

361 quae iacimus, addes e ‘ ped/a’ ut plenius fiat. 

The first part of this Prof. Fay’ paraphrases: ‘“ Because of its 
intrinsic plurality mez/le, as well as meilia, should be spelt with 
ez. Similarly also the <cognate?> words meiles and meilitia 
<? because, as generally used, they are collectives>”. But the 
prescription on the spelling will not be clear without an explana- 
tory comment ; and the curious setting of the comment between 
two sets of examples, as Fay interprets it, should excite surprise. 
Rather the passage is to be divided with a colon after ifem,’ and 
with periods after opus and after ¢enues i. Then the rule reads, 
paraphrased : “ Aeille, and plural meil/ia likewise, both require e: 
miles and militia havea merez”. The traditional punctuation 
is doubtless an attempt to force upon Lucilius the opinion which 
Varro LL. V 89 expressed, that mi/es is a derivative of mez/le. 
An unprejudiced consideration of the Lucilian passage must 
lead to the conclusion that the examples and the rules applicable 


*Varro RR.1 48, 2; cf. Ehrlich, p. 73f., for farther evidence of a similar 
nature. 
7Ib., 316. 
3A.J.P. XXXII 275 f. 
*Ib., 274. 
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to them are to be arranged thus—using the text of Marx, un- 
punctuated, but spelling with 7 throughout: 
Examples. Rules. 
I, Mille hominum duo milia item huc e utroque opus 
II, miles militiam tenues i 
III. pilam in qua lusimus pilum quo piso _tenues 
IV. si plura haec feceris pila quae iacimus addes e pila ut plenius fiat 


Thus Lucilius prescribes miles and militia, which are in accord 
with historical fact (cf. CIL. I 63, I 35); and not mezles and 
meilitia. 

To understand filam as ‘ ball’, with Fay’ and others, is impos- 
sible, for the verse is then unmetrical: names of letters are long, 
and pil(am) in would require a preceding short syllable in the 
dactylic hexameter. Therefore, fi/am must be read, and 
z must be emended to the value of vy vy —. While I prefer 
tenue i,’ any other reading which has this metrical value—the 
meaning of the phrase standing here can hardly be matter of 
dispute—equally well supports my contention.’ I should there- 
fore read pilam in qua pinsimus.*‘ Against the usual reading 
pilam in qua lusimus is not only the error in meter, but the 
peculiar use of iz in a way not supported by similar phrases and 
the remarkable perfect tense in /usitmus, which 7s queer, despite 
Fay’s interpretation ° “ at which I played <of yore> = no longer 
play”. For that matter, ball-playing was not confined to chil- 
dren among the Romans, and Horace Serm. II 1, 73f. says that 
Scipio and Laelius 


Nugari cum illo (= Lucilio) et discincti ludere, donec 
Decoqueretur holus, soliti, 


which has a certain amount of appropriateness here, whatever 
form the /udi of the three friends may have taken. 

Prof. Fay thinks that, at least to Lucilius, ‘javelin’ was 
the same word as pilum ‘pestle’, and that the e of plural Jez/a 
was merely to indicate the number. Had that been Lucilius’ 
thought, it is curious that he should have felt it necessary or 
desirable to gloss fet/a as ‘javelins’, when it meant also, and 
equally well, ‘pestles’. This difficulty evidently occurred to 


314-316. 2A. J. P. XXXII 277-279. 3Cf. Glotta IV 3or. 

*A.J. P. XXXII 279f. Pi/a ‘mortar’ may very well share in the merry 
jest tentatively proposed by Fay, A. J. P. XX XIII 314, lines 21-23. 

SA. J. P. XXXIII 314. ®Ib., 314f. 
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Prof. Fay, for he proposes a certain change in the text; but this 
alternative may be suggested: Lucilius knew the three words, 
pila ‘mortar’, pilum ‘pestle’, pei/um ‘javelin’; he had quite 
probably no true feeling for pilum and peilum as distinct and 
separate words, but merely an empirical knowledge of the old 
difference in orthography ; and influenced by the ratio of (gen.) 
sing. pueri to (nom.) pl. puerei, he gave as his examples sing. 
pilum ‘ pestle’, pl. pezla ‘javelins’, feeling that in this way there 
was some logic in their relation to each other, despite sing. 
peilum ‘javelins’, pl. ‘ pestles 
In the verses 367 f. Marx, 
mendaci furique addes e, cum dare furei 
iusseris, 

if there is some other form with -2 from which the datives /ure?, 
etc., are to be distinguished, that other form may be Furi, gen. 
or voc. sing. to Furius, or it may be the third declension abl. in 
-2. If the former, as Skutsch thinks,’ then Lucilius was right in 
the lost portion of the rule; if the latter, as Fay thinks,‘ he was 
equally right, for the ablative in -7 has 7d borrowed from 7-stems 
and used either as an ablative (AIRID CIL. I, 61; SANCTIONI 


1 Ib., 315 ftn. 
Kropatscheck, Jrb. d. arch. Inst. XXIII 79-94, argues that pi/um ‘javelin’ 


is identical with pi/um ‘ pestle’, and adduces three stages of development: 1, 
the use of pestles as clubs, evidenced in paintings and in literature; 2, the 
actual fi/a ma@ralia, with grips closely similar to those of culinary fi/a, but 
with pointed ends; 3, the normal iron-headed military pi/um, with the haft of 
the head showing ornamentation resembling the grip of the pestle. But 
there is the essential difference that a javelin was intended to pierce, while a 
pestle could be used only as a club; further, to make his point, Kropatscheck 
must show that the pila maralia preceded in use the iron-headed javelins ; 
and after all, the sporadic use of pestles as clubs can hardly be called a 
military use of the fi/um ‘ pestle’ any more than a similar use of the rolling- 
pin in the humorous columns of the newspapers thereby constitutes that 
utensil a weapon of war. That fi/um ‘javelin’ is but a semantic develop- 
ment of pi/um ‘pestle’ seems to me decidedly not proven, in the words of the 
old Scotch verdict, despite Skutsch, Glotta II 379, who declares definitively 
in favor of Kropatscheck. 
*Glotta I, gro ftn., where he joined this fragment directly to verses 362 f. 

Marx, and punctuated thus: 

362 porro ‘ hoc si filius Luci 

363 fecerit’, i solum, ut ‘Corneli Cornificique, 

367 mendaci furique’; addes e, cum dare furei 

368 iusseris <aut mendacei homini>. 


*A. J. P. XXXIII 313. 
21 
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CIL. I, 198, 56) or as a locative (/@ci).! These conjectures tell 
directly for Lucilius’ correctness. 

In the precepts quoted by Marius Victorinus VI 17 f. Keil, 
that ¢7 is to be written in the military pi/um and vinea, in sica 
and sécilis,? but in ptlum ‘pestle’, vinea ‘grape-arbor’, and 
Jistula ‘handmill’, it is of course imposible to see any truth or 
accuracy. But so far as Lucilius is concerned, there is nothing 
to connect these examples, barring fz/um, with him; Marius 
Victorinus in this very passage states that more writers have 
dealt with this vexed question of ez and ¢ than with any other 
question of orthography. These precepts seem to come from 
grammarians of a later date, who lacked all empirical knowledge 
of the original spellings, and ascribed to all military words, ez as 
in petlum ‘javelin’, and to words of the garden and the bakery, 
zas in pilum ‘pestle’. So far, one may agree with Fay ;* and 
had Lucilius prescribed mezles meilitia, one could heartily concur 
in Fay’s ingenious interpretation, “mezles and meilitia and things 
‘ meilitary’ with ez not 7”; but I cannot, after repeated careful 
study, see how the usual punctuation of the Lucilian lines on 
mille miles etc. can be retained. 

Lucilius’ one error in his rules, the one supposedly certain 
error, lies in the z of z//z;* but this has now been shown by 
Ehrlich® to be the correct orthography. In his valuable mono- 
graph, among other matters, he presents the theory that the 
genitive singular of o-stems in Latin is really a locative form 
ending in original -eé; and that original ez in unaccented syllables 
became monophthongal z before the time of the earliest inscrip- 
tions, and thus much earlier than ez from Indo-European az 
and of in unaccented syllables developed into z His careful 
examination of the material is convincing, and he must be 
awarded the credit for solving the vexed problem of the genitive 
ending of o-stems. Continuing, by a comparison with Oscan 
dat. sing. al/trei, he is assured of IE. -e7 in the dat. sing. of pro- 


1Sommer, Handbuch 4d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, § 225 ; on the locative of 


cf. Ehrlich, p. 71 f. 


2So with Fay, A. J. P. XX XIII 316, sici/em for Mss. siiicem, unless the 
word be in reality an interpolation. 5 Ib. 

In A. J. P. XXXII 283, 1 explained this “error” as the working of an 
analogy; but such an excuse for Lucilius is no longer necessary. 

5Op. cit., pp. 66-79. My thanks are due to Prof. E. H. Sturtevant of 


Columbia University, for calling my attention to this passage. 
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nouns'—hence *z//ez, which became 7/# by the rule just cited, 
before the earliest inscriptional forms. Lucilius is therefore 
right in prescribing 7//z; but unluckily no inscriptional instances 
of zz (or of the similar is¢z ipsi etc.) before 150 B. c., have been 
discovered. 

Thus it is on the interpretation of the lines containing mi/le 
miles pila pilum that our estimate of Lucilius’ knowledge or 
ignorance in the matter depends; for his other precepts are all 
correct, even that for dat. sing. 7/4. In justice to myself, I 
desire to add that I was originally led to essay an interpretation 
of the Lucilian fragments on this topic, not “in the interest of my 
definition of Lat. miles as ‘the smiter, smith’”, as Prof. Fay 
thinks,’ but in the desire to discover what Lucilius’ rules actually 
meant, and whether they had any value, or none at all. It may 
be noted that Thurneysen in 1890 was inclined to attribute at 
least some slight worth to them ;* and now Ehrlich pronounces 
unhesitatingly in their favor.* 

After all, we must not forget that when Lucilius prescribes z 
for some words and eé7 for others, he is not theorizing upon the 
reasons for the difference, but stating (or endeavoring to state) 
the facts of usage; and however much we may surpass the 
ancients in our theories of the phenomena of language—and in 
these theories we are immeasurably ahead of them—we cannot 
deny that the Romans knew more of the actual facts of their own 


language than we can presume to know some two thousand 
years later.° 

ROLAND G. KENT. 
University oF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 The -ei of mihet tibei sibei force Ehrlich to regard them as having -oi, an 
ablaut variant to -¢i in Oscan sifei, Paelignian ¢/ei; but it is easier to sup- 
pose that the original forms are *meghei *tebhei *sebhei, as in Oscan ; these 
became *mihi *45i *sidi, and were then remade to mihei tibei sibei after the 
final of enclitic *mei */ei *sei, weakened forms of the enclitic gen.-dat.-loc. 
*moi *toi *soi (Greek poi rol oi—the last with initial sw-), appearing in old 
Latin gen. mi-s tt-s (Sommer, § 270 ; *s?-s does not occur). 

2A.J. P. XXXIII 311. 

XXX 353. 

*P. 73: “ Lucilius griindete seine orthographischen Regeln auf gute Tradi- 
tion”; cf. also p. 73, ftn. 2, and pp. 76-77. 

5As my friend Professor Charles Knapp of Columbia University justly 
remarked to me in private conversation not long since. 
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a) Horace, Epode 2, 26. 


The banker Alfius, after an evening with some book of pastoral 
verse, lets his fancy picture for just a passing moment the inviting 
scenes of country life: the lowing herds, the brooks, the birds 
which gueruntur in silvis (Horace, Epode 2, 26). The regu- 
lar meaning of gueri in Latin prose is, of course, ‘to com- 
plain”, and I think no one has questioned this passage for a 
different meaning, although the usual rendering is not in harmony 
with the setting. By good chance Porphyrio’s scholium on this 
very passage supplies some apposite information on the early 
use of the word: queruntur, inquit, quoniam veteres omnium 
animalium voces praeterquam hominum “ querellas” dicebant ; 
denique et Vergilius (quoting guerulae... cicadae, Georg. III. 
328, and ranae cecinere querellam, Georg. I. 378). That is, 
qgueror and its derivatives were used in early Latin for the natural 
utterances of animals, and their flavor in the Augustans is archaic. 
A reference to Walde (Ety. Wérterb.) will convince anyone 
that the meaning “ to complain” in gueror is secondary, growing 
out of an earlier meaning “to sigh”, and that this primitive 
meaning was nearer to the sense that has been retained in the 
English cognates “‘ whistle” and “ whisper”. In view of all this, 
it is clear that expressions like gueruntur aves have an history of 
their own quite independent of the prose expressions in which 
the verb signifies “to complain”. The translation of the phrase 
in question is simply “the birds sing in the woods”. Lucretius 
would seem to lend support to this interpretation, for, fond of old 
words as he is, he twice uses the expression dulcis guerella of the 
music of the flute in passages that imply a pleasing sound. One 
of these (V. 1384) connects the sound with the whistling of the 
wind through reeds: 

et zephyri, cava per calamorum, sidi/a primum 
agrestis docuere cavas inflare cicutas. 
inde minutatim dulcis didicere guerellas 


tibia quas fundit..... 
haec animos ollis mulcebant atque iuvabant. Cf. IV. 584. 
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There can be little doubt that our dictionaries should give such 
passages as illustrations of the more primitive meaning of the 
word. 

Whether the archaizers, Lucretius and the Augustans, were 
clearly conscious that such phrases were quite distinct in meaning 
from the more ordinary usages with gueror one cannot definitely 
say. Occasionally at least there seems to be even in these 
authors a confusion of meanings as, for example, in Lucretius, 
IV. 546, (swans) follunt lugubri voce querellas. However, the 
Latin poets in general considered the song of birds expressive of 
joy. See Vergil, Georg. II. 328, Aen. VII. 34; Lucretius I. 
256; Tib. I. 3, 60; Colum. X. 80; Carm. Epig. 468, 3. And the 
author of the Pervigilium Veneris who really knows the night- 
ingale’s song—and hasn’t merely read about it—is even ready to 
accuse the Philomela myth of nature-faking for suggesting that 
the bird’s notes are mournful. 

It is not difficult to understand why later poets should have 
found sadness in the bird’s song. The Greek myth about the 
nightingale was not readily forgotten when once learned ; and 
the tradition of the swan’s song—handed on despite the fact that 
swans do not sing—aided in reading the more usual meaning of 
gueror into the poets’ expressions. Certain it is that after the 
elegiac poets, with their wearisome reiteration of gueror and 
qguerella, the primitive meaning of the verb and noun quite disap- 
peared. It is interesting to find, however, that the adjective 
qguerula which did not have to submit to so much abuse con- 
tinued to be employed of animalium voces. 

One might elaborate in this connection upon the “ complain- 
ing note” of Shakespeare’s nightingale. If I mistake not the 
earlier English poets usually found the nightingale a “lusty” 
bird. I fear it was the continental allegory of the nightingale, 
which harks back to Philomela (cf. Lydgate), and again the 
lore of the renaissance classicists who mistranslated guerella 
which brought a great many of the “ plaints” into the English 
lyric. 

The recognition of the primitive meaning of the word in Hor- 
ace’s Epode (as well as in Lucretius and Vergil) may seem to 
destroy the modicum of poetic fancy which the line contains, but 
there is a compensation. The use of the original meaning car- 
ried the mind back to the va¢es of an earlier day. The word was 
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therefore employed for the poetic associations of its archaic tone 
rather than for any supposed metaphorical content. 


b) Cicero, ad Att. VII. 2, 7. 


In ad Att. VII. 2, 6-7, Cicero complains that Cato voted cer- 
tain honors to Bibulus although he refused to support Cicero’s 
claim for a supplicatio. The text of paragraph 7 has long been 
under discussion. M. reads: At hic idem (i.e. Cato) Bibulo 
DXX. The other manuscripts read: At hic tdem Bibulo dierum 
XX. Ursinus, Gronovius and Boot emend to: Af hic idem 
Bibulo decrevit, taking idem as object of decrevit and as referring 
to a supplicatio of one day. The objection to the vulgate reading 
is that a supplicatio of twenty days would be quite preposterous 
for the kind of service that Bibulus had rendered. The objec- 
tions to Boot’s text are that the emendation is drastic and that 
there is nothing in the context to suggest that idem should mean 
“a supplicatio of one day”. 

I am not sure that the objection to the vulgate is wholly con- 
vincing. A thanksgiving of twenty days would have been 
amusing, but not entirely impossible. The services of Bibulus 
may have loomed larger to the senate of that day than they did 
to Cicero or than they do tous. He had not engaged the Par- 
thians in battle, but he had stemmed their invasion into Syria by 
holding a strong position on his frontier and that was no small 
service, for the Parthians had gained a name to conjure with in 
their destruction of Crassus’ army at Carrhae two years before 
this. Furthermore Bibulus by his opposition to Caesar in 59 was 
now looked upon as the stanchest representative of the senate. 
Since Caesar had twice secured a thanksgiving of twenty days 
the senate would obviously be glad to prove that their repre- 
sentative had also done deeds worthy of great honor. It is clear 
from ad Att. VII. 2, 6 that Bibulus expected to be given a 
triumph for his services. It may also be in place to add that 
Bibulus was Cato’s son-in-law. 

However, since a twenty days’ supplicatio was an unprece- 
dented honor in return for such work as Bibulus had performed, 
and since the best manuscript gives a variant, we may be allowed 
to suggest an emendation. It is not improbable that the arche- 
type of the Italian manuscripts read diey X (an abbreviation of 
dierum X) and that this was then misread as die XX. We may 
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suppose that this again produced the two erroneous readings 
DXX and dierum XX. It is entirely likely that what Cato 
actually proposed was therefore a thanksgiving of ten days. 


c) Livy, apud Sen. Suas. VI. 22. 


In his Suasoriarum liber VI (17 and 22) the elder Seneca 
has preserved Livy’s estimate of Cicero. There is in this émrdquov, 
as Seneca calls it, a clause which seems not to have been cor- 
rectly interpreted. I refer to: omnium adversorum nthil ut viro 
dignum erat tulit praeter mortem. Tyrrell and Purser (The 
Correspondence of Cicero VI. Introd. LXIV) give the accepted 
turn to this clause in translating: “he bore none of his misfor- 
tunes as a man should except his death”. However, the very 
next clause seems to me to preclude this interpretation, for Livy 
goes on to say “to one who weighs the matter correctly his 
death could seem the less undeserved (minus indigna) since he 
was doomed to suffer at the hands of the enemy nothing more 
cruel than what he would have imposed upon that enemy had he 
been successful”. The izdigna of the second clause obviously 
balances the dignum of the first. If indigna means undeserved, 
as it must, then dignum ought to mean deserved, and the whole 
of the former clause should mean: “of all his misfortunes he met 
with (uit) nothing according to his deserts except his death”’, 
which Livy admits that Cicero brought upon himself by propos- 
ing to outlaw Antony. The trend of the whole sentence is then: 
“Cicero suffered from many misfortunes, exile, the destruction 
of his party, the loss of his child, his own bitter end. None of 
these misfortunes had he really deserved except his untimely 
death ; this in a way he had, for he had proposed to put Antony 
to death”. And Livy then proceeds to censure Cicero for his 
uncompromising bitterness’ towards Antony: sz guis famen vir- 
tutibus vitia pensaret... 

This interpretation seems also to be demanded by Seneca’s 
own comment upon Livy’s estimate of Cicero, for he calls it a 
plenissimum testimonium. If the usual interpretation stands, 
derogatory to Cicero as it is, how could Seneca, the devoted 
admirer of Cicero, be so highly pleased with it? Furthermore, 
it is well known that Livy was himself an admirer of Cicero, and 


1The words of Aufidius Bassus (Sen. Suas. VI. 23) show that Cicero was 
blamed by other historians also for too great a bitterness against Antony. 
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under the circumstances one cannot help being impressed with 
the scantiness of the commendation contained in this émrdquoy if 
the usual understanding of it be correct. 

The chief objection to the rendering here offered is of course 
that it places a slight, though by no means serious, strain on the 
adverbial clause ut viro dignum erat. With some diffidence I 
would propose reading guod viro dignum esset. Ina manuscript 
of rustic capitals, VT might have crept in by dittography before 
VI of vivo, and in consequence the guod would have been struck 
out at the next copying. 

No one will object to interpreting ¢udit as “ received” or “ met 
with”, for that meaning is frequent enough in expressions like 
palmam ferre, victoriam ferre, gloriam ferre, responsam ferre, 
repulsum ferre, etc. 


d) Ennius, Medea 259-61, V. 


In one of his wittiest letters to Trebatius, Cicero takes occasion 
to quote three lines from the Medea of Ennius which are supposed 
to be a paraphrase of Euripides’ Medea, 214-18. The lines are 


(Ed. V. 259-61): 


Quae Corinthum arcem altam habetis matronae opulentae optimates, 
Multi suam rem bene gessere et publicam patria procul 
Multi qui domi aetatem agerent propterea sunt improbati. 


The lines of Eur. Medea 214-18: 


Kopiv8:at yuvaixec, déuwr, 

ph poi te oida yap Bpotév 
yeyOrac, Tod¢ dupatwr aro, 

trove év of ag’ Hobyou 
éxthoavro pgdupiav 


I will add ll. 220-1 for later reference: 


Boric mpl oAdyxvov éxuadeiv 220 
oruyei dedopxac, ovdév 7dixnuévoc, 


Ribbeck (R6ém. Trag. 151), comparing the lines of Ennius with 
those of Euripides, remarks: Hier liegt ein iibrigens von Cicero 
nicht bemerktes, grobes Missverstindniss des Originals vor. In 
fact, Muretus and Elmsley and many others had before charged 
Ennius with misunderstanding his Euripides. Tyrrell in Herma- 
thena (1885) tried another way out by bending the meaning of 
Euripides’ admittedly obscure words to the sense that Ennius 
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clearly conveys.’ Both of these attempts seem to me to miscon- 
ceive the spirit and method of Ennius. I doubt not that Ennius 
understood the Greek of Euripides’ Medea 214-18 as well as any 
one ever has, but he probably decided to cut the lines as quite 
pointless. When Ennius came upon a verbose passage in his 
original, which did not drive bluntly at the mark, he analyzed it 
for the kernel of it, and that he used. Now the kernel of the 
first ten lines of Medea’s speech does not lie in Eur. 214-18, but 
in the line 220, and upon that Ennius seized. The gist of the 
matter was simply that Medea was a stranger and would be mis- 
understood unless she invited confidence and explained her 
position. With that thought in mind Ennius cut clear of the 
whole passage of Euripides and said his say in understandable 
Latin: “ Be not unkind to me simply because I am a stranger”, 
etc. It is futile to try to find his original in any word or phrase 
of 214-18 for the reason that he put those lines quite out of mind. 

It is apparent to the close student of Ennius that at times, as in 
the Iphigenia, he made free to change the plot of the original at 
will. When he is closest to his original as in the Medea (what 
Cicero chooses to call ad verbum .. expressas, de Fin. I. 4) he 
abides faithfully by the plot as well as the spirit of each passage, 
but he never translates verbatim. He simplifies (V. 1), con- 
tracts (V. II, VII), enlivens (V. IX), Latinizes (V. XI, XII, 
XIV), and clarifies (V. V); he never attempts to make a Bohn. 


e) Cic. Verr. IV. 163. 


Emundi duo genera fuerunt, unum decumanum, alterum quod 
praeterea civitatibus aequaliter esset distributum, Verr. 1V. 163. 
I would suggest that we read aeguadiliter as in VI. 52: ex lege 
Terentia et Cassia, frumentum aequabiliter emi ab omnibus Si- 
ciliae civitatibus oporteret. Furthermore I would correct the 
interpretation of the passage which was given it by Beloch.’ 

After Verres had gathered the regular Sicilian tithe of 3,000,000 
modi from the civitates decumanae, he was ordered to buy (1) 
an extra tenth at three HS per modius, and later (2) an addi- 


1 Miiller’s suggestion (Ed. 253) that Ennius so far changed the plot as to 
make the Corinthian women criticize Medea for leaving her own country and 
thereby drawing out this retort from her, is too drastic. There were prob- 
ably no changes of so serious a nature in the Medea. Cf. Cic. de Fin. 1, 4. 

? Bevilk., p. 272, See also Holm, Gesch, Sicil. III. 388. Rostowzew, art. 
Frumentum, Pauly-Wissowa, is somewhat nearer the truth. 
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tional 800,000 modii at 33% HS. The first purchase was called 
decumanum (IV. 163) and therefore was probably made from 
the regular tithe-paying cities, but it is not equally certain which 
cities furnished the shipment of 800,000 modit. Beloch (loc. cit.) 
assumes that it was bought from the free states (3 foederatae and 
5 immunes, mentioned in IV. 13). However, Verr. VI, 53 very 
explicitly includes the censoriae (qui publicos agros arant), and, 
furthermore, implies that the decumanae had also been subjected 
to this exaction. Finally, the law itself read that the grain should 
be bought ab omnibus Siciliae civitatibus, V1. 52. It seems 
therefore that all the cities of Sicily, whether subject or free, were 
called upon to sell grain for the last shipment. Now what is the 
meaning of guod civitatibus aegualiter esset distributum? Aequa- 
liter would naturally mean “ by equal shares”, or perhaps, “in 
proportion to size”. This was obviously not the case, for 
Halaesa’s and Messana’s shares were 60,000 modii each (IV. 171, 
and VI. 53), and at this ratio the whole supply would have ex- 
ceeded the desired amount. Apparently, the law intended that 
the states which had already paid Rome one tithe and sold her 
another should, in the last call, be treated as leniently as possible, 
even though they should not be wholly excused, but that the free 
states, which had hitherto been exempt, should be asked to sell 
larger amounts. This sense is reached if we adopt aeguadbiliter 
in IV. 163. The passage then means: “a second, which was 
proportioned to the states as fairly and reasonably as possible”. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr. 


VIDE QUIBUSDAM LOCIS PRIMI HORATI 
SERMONIS. 


In primis ipsis versibus mihi quidem constructio non plane ab 
editoribus exposita esse videtur. Versus Horati sic traditi sunt: 


Qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo quam sibi sortem 
seu ratio dederit seu fors obiecerit illa 
contentus vivat, laudet diversa sequentis? 


Hoc in loco, nisi animus me magnopere fefellit, duae constructi- 
ones inter se re vera distinctae ab Horatio coniunctae vel potius 
confusae sunt, namque mihi videtur Horatius sententiam ex- 
primere potuisse si dixisset aut guam ez (fortasse sibz7, quamquam 
hac de re dubito: vide infra) vel ratio dederit vel fors obiecerit 
tlla contentus vivat aut sorte sua seu ratio ei (sibi) dederit seu 
fors obiecerit et quae secuntur, id est Horatium oportebat sen- 
tentiam aut modo condicionali aut modo relativo exprimere. 
Hos modos dicendi conflavit. Auctores Latini saepe sic modos 
inter se dissimiles dicendi conflare solent, id quod intellegere 
possis si editionis meae Indicem Aeneidos inspexeris, sub titulo 
Confusion, pag. 537. 

Ut iam ad verbum quod est s#dz redeam, hic mihi Horatius 
perperam scripsisse videtur nisi dicere ausi erimus verba guam 
...dederit idem valere atque guam sibi (seu) ratione dederit. 
Mirum est haec tam confusa verba ab editoribus recentioribus 
quidem praeterita esse. 

In versu quadragesimo verba quae sunt dum ne sit te ditior 
aller extant. Quid significat dum? Editores plerique qui qui- 
dem hoc de verbo dicere sunt ausi Anglice dum reddere solent 
provided. Sed mihi quidem hoc non recte dici videtur namque 
non consentaneum est Anglice he works provided no man is 
richer than he nec Latine dicere possis nil t1bi obstat si modo non 
est alter te ditior, quomodo enim diiudicare possis utrum alter te 
ditior futurus sit necne priusquam ad finem laboraris? 

Hunc potius in modum locus explicari debere videtur. Iam a 
verbo dum oratio obliqua incipit, ut verba dum... alter senten- 
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tiae dum ne me sit ditior alter respondeant quam avarum illum 
Horatianum secum loqui nos fingere oportet. In Plauti Capti- 
vorum prologo versus hic inest (32): 


Nil pretio parsit filio dum parceret. 


Hegio ipse dicere potuit, pretio non parcam filio dum parcam 
(vel parcere possim). Nemo prorsus non scit quam saepe dum, 
praecipue apud scriptores antiquiores et in sermone cotidiano, 
cum modis et imperativo et coniunctivo coniungatur. 

Similiter explicari possunt Terenti Andr. 675-677 : 


Ego, Pamphile, hoc tibi pro servitio debeo, 
conari manibus pedibus noctisque et dies, 
capitis periclum adire, dum prosim tibi. 


Hoc in loco sane orationem rectam quae sic vocatur habemus, 
Denique apud Livium 21. 26.9 haec verba legimus: deinde et 
ipsi milites simul copia materiae simul facilitate operis inducti 
alveos informes, nihil dummodo innare aguae et capere onera 
possent, curantes, raptim quibus se suaque transveherent, facie- 
bant. 

Decem ante annis in Mnemosyne (Nova Series 30. 347) Pro- 
fessor Mortimer Lamson Earle, olim collega meus, vir utriusque 
linguae doctissimus, de versu undevicesimo disseruit atque nos 
admonuit non atgui licet esse beatis sed at quis licet esse beatis 
legendum esse atque post verbum deatzs non interpungendum et 
hanc clausulam non per se recitandam sed cum verbis insequen- 
tibus coniungendam esse. 

Mihi quidem haec emendatio neque recta neque venusta esse 
videtur. Accuratius inspiciamus quidnam Horatius dicere sit 
conatus. In versibus 1-3, cum pro certo haberet et Maece- 
- matem ipsum et ceteros sua sorte contentos vivere nega- 

turos esse, haec adfirmare non necessarium putavit sed potius 
statim ab interrogando incipit cur nemo sit contentus. Versus 
4-19 Horatius scripsit non ut neminem contentum esse demon- 
straret neque ut exempla huius rei adhiberet, nam cum, ut iam 
supra dictum est, hanc rem in primis poeta poneret, neque nec- 
‘ esse neque consentaneum erat eam aut demonstrare aut inlus- 
trare. Quidnam igitur his in versibus dicere Horatius conatur? 
Quaestioni quam in versibus 1-3 expressit responsum explicare 
iam conatur atque intelligi vult fieri ut nemo contentus vivat non 
quod suam sortem ipsam re vera reprehendat (4-19) sed quia 
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fructu quem ex sua sorte capiat non sit contentus (28-40). 
Mirum autem est quamquam homines quisque sua sorte non 
contentus esse videtur nihilo minus suam aliena sortem mutare 
neminem paratum esse, qua de causa animi confusus Horatius 
exclamat atgui licet esse beatis / Mea quidem sententia verba 
nolint : atgui licet esse beatis / (sic enim potius est interpungen- 
dum) idem valent atque mirabile dictu nolint\!! Sic si lectionem 
- traditam interpretati erimus, bis in versibus 20-22 hominum in- 
constantiam Horatius reprehendit; sin cum Earlio nostro feceri- 
mus semel tantum hoc Horatius faciat atque constructio ipsa et 
ordo verborum obscurissimae fient neque Horatio similes. 


CHARLES KwNappP. 


- REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias, Grundlagen einer homerischen Poetik, 
von ENGELBERT DRERUP, Paderborn, F. Schoningh, 1913, 
VIII + 451 pp. 


Professor Drerup of the University of Munich is already known 
as an Homeric scholar to many, in other lands than his own, 
through another work, published in 1903, in the series ‘ Welt- 
geschichte in Karakterbildern’, namely, ‘ Homer—Die Anfange 
der hellenischen Kultur’, ‘mit 105 Abbildungen’. This earlier 
book is interesting and useful, though designed for the literary 
public rather than for scholars. His latest book is an argument 
to show that the Iliad, as we have it, is the creation of a single 
poet whose genius can be compared only with that of a Dante, 
a Shakespeare or a Goethe. The argument is based upon an 
aesthetical (‘asthetisch-kritische’) examination of the 
’"Apworeia (E), with a view to showing that this is a typical rhap- 
sody, that it is an epic unit, complete in itself, yet constructed 
with constant reference to what precedes and follows in the whole 
Iliad, just as the rest of the Iliad is constructed with constant 
reference to it. Thus, in the opinion of Professor Drerup, it was 
conceived and must be interpreted as an integral part of an har- 
monious whole, though capable of being presented by itself on 
occasion. Moreover, Professor Drerup finds in this rhapsody 
the same principles and devices of poetical composition, the 
same art and skill, the ideas and beliefs, which are to be found 
throughout the whole Iliad, and which he therefore regards as 
characteristic of a single and preeminent creative genius. 

The dedication of this book to three ‘tapferen Verteidigern 
der griechischen Reinsprache’ will not inspire in every scholar 
confidence in the author’s objectivity. Still less his opening 
sentence: ‘Dieses Buch schreibe ich nicht in erster Linie als 
Philologe, sondern als Dichter’. That the professor of philology 
is also a poet is shown by the books whose titles he gives in a 
footnote, p. I—poems, 1902; a romance, 1907—and by some of 
his verses which he quotes on p. 70. But it is not obvious to 
every one that the poet in Professor Drerup, or even Goethe 
whom he also cites, is better qualified than the philologian in 
him to speak on such questions as whether a single poet wrote 
the Iliad in the same sense as Dante, for example, wrote the 
Paradiso, and, if so, when this poet lived and under what in- 
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fluences. And yet this is the fundamental assumption of this 
new discussion of the old Homeric problem. On p.70 he speaks 
of Goethe’s ‘asthetisches Urteil, dem die Dichtung selbst zur 
untriiglichen Fiihrerin fiir die dichterische Wertung geworden 
ist; und darin hat Goethes Wort auch heute noch mehr Gewicht, 
als das eines von Wilamowitz oder auch eines Dietrich Miilder’. 
Drerup even quotes (p. 65, n. 3), with implied approval, this 
astounding sentence from Witheim Jordan: Bei Homer ist nichts 
zufallig . . . Derjenige nur ist sicher diesen Ubermenschen 
wiirdigen zu lernen, der ihm iiberall die bewussteste Kunst und 
die tiefsten Gedanken zutraut, auch wo er sie noch nicht erkennt. 

Drerup admits that there may be some danger that ‘ein 
dichterisch veranlagter Homerinterpret den dichterischen Gehalt 
des Epos nach seinem eigenen Bild sich neu erschaffe’ (p. 63); 
but he believes that we are justified in attempting to make secure 
the place of honor in the world’s literature which Homer has 
held for thousands of years, and which ‘erst ein ledernes Philo- 
logentum bestritten hat’ (p. 25). Only we must approach our 
Homer as a ‘rein kiinstlerische Persdnlichkeit’ (p. 25). 


‘Nur miisste man’, he says, ‘ von vornherein auf alle Interpolationsriecherei 
und Quellenschniiffelei verzichten, und diese Namenswiederholungen nicht 
anders kritisch verwenden, als die Wiederholung von Versen oder Vers- 
gruppen, die Wiederaufnahme poetischer Motive, die beabsichtigten ‘ wider- 
spriiche’, die kompositionellen Riickweise und Vorausdeutungen: d.h. als 
Bausteine einer homerischen Poetik’ (p. 259, n. 1.). 


Let us first assume, says Drerup in effect, that Homer was a 
poet like Dante, the Iliad the creation of his original genius: 
after that let us examine this creation without prejudice. Ac- 
cording to Drerup everything in the Iliad is perfect and could 
not be improved. Every part has been constructed with the 
highest art, on an elaborate and artistic scheme. Applying to 
the Iliad as it stands a rough measure of about a thousand lines 
for each rhapsody, he finds that Book I, and Book II as far as 
the Catalogue of Ships, form together the first of these divisions, 
Books III and IV the second, Book V the third, and so forth. 
The Catalogue of Ships he regards as an ‘ Inhaltsverzeichnis 
des Epos nach seinen Haupthelden’ placed at the end of the 
first rhapsody, and possibly composed by Homer after the com- 
petion -' the rest of the Iliad, for the convenience of readers 
52 

a? appears then that the third division constituted by Book V 
is not an independent ballad but an episode, which is an integral 

art of the whole Iliad. As surest proof of this he presents the 
acts that the last scene of Book V returns to the same situation 
as the opening of Book IV, a scene among the gods. In par- 
ticular he finds (1) in the mention of Hebe in V, 905 a direct 
reference to IV, 2 where Hebe is also mentioned, (2) in the 
mention of Here coupled with Athene in V, 908 a direct reference 
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to the same line which appears in IV, 8, and lastly (3) in the | 
words of Athene to Zeus in V, 421 ff. a direct answer to the 
words of Zeus to Athene in IV, 7 ff. Not many will attach much 
importance to the fact that Hebe pours nectar for the gods in IV, 
2, and bathes Ares in V, 905, or to the recurrence of so stereo- 
typed a line as “Hpy r’ ’Apyein in IV, 8 and 

, 908. But the third statement that Athene’s words in V, 421 ff. 
are a direct reply to the words of Zeus in IV, 7 ff. would be im- 
portant if it were true. But it is not. In the latter case Zeus 
taunts Here and Athene with being careless and inactive helpers 
of Menelaus while Aphrodite was taking part in the battle, saving 
her favorite Paris from death. But in Book V, when Aphrodite 
has returned to Olympus wounded in the hand by Diomedes 
as she was trying to rescue Aineias, Athene insinuates that she 
has only scratched her hand on the brooch of some woman she 
was tempting. A direct reply to Zeus’ words, if they were in 
this poet’s mind, would have been ‘See what a weakling is this 
Aphrodite and how she fares when she meddles in a fight’. Not 
that anyone may know what a poet would have said. But surely 
there is no proof here that the poet of Book V had Book IV in 
mind. Moreover Drerup’s claim that Pandaros was killed by 
Diomedes (V, 290 ff.) because of his treacherous shot at Menelaus 
(IV, 105 ff.) and that therefore Book V is intimately connected 
with Book IV, is wholly without foundation, inasmuch as no 
mention is made of this shot in the description of Pandaros’ 
death, and a wholly sufficient reason for Diomedes’ attack upon 
him is provided in the simple facts that Pandaros had already 
wounded Diomedes himself with an arrow and then made an 
attack upon him from Aineias’ chariot. 

The same sort of reasoning is employed by Drerup to show an 
intrinsic connection between Books V and VI. He appears to 
attach little importance to the fact that the first four lines of Book 
VI seem to refer to the withdrawal of the gods from the battle 
described in Book V. And in this he seems to me quite right, 
for these four lines have no necessary connection with anythirg 
which follows. But to Drerup’s mind the minor conflicts with 
which Book VI opens ‘form a parallel to the last triumph of 
Diomedes, and join directly on to the exhortation of Here in V, 
787 ’, They would join on equally well in many other places. 

erhaps this is a matter of opinion only. But Drerup passes 
beyond the bounds of legitimate argument when he asserts that 
the parallelism between gods and men, which he believes char- 
acteristic of his Homer, is exhibited by the circumstance that the 
real Akamas is killed by Ajax at the beginning of Book VI, 
while Ares, in the guise of Akamas, is wounded by Diomedes at 
the end of Book V. If any inference is proper, it would seem to 
be that the poet of Book VI, who told how the real Akamas was 
killed by Ajax, had not just described how Ares in the form of 
Akamas disappeared from the battle. There is no real evidence 
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here for either view. Nor is there any evidence whatever in 
Drerup’s observation that it is precisely Ajax who kills the real 
Akamas while Diomedes wounds the god in the form of that 
hero, or that the same words are used in describing the death of 
Akamas in VI, 9-11, and of Echepolos, an otherwise unknown 
Trojan, in IV, 459-461. 

In his ‘ Companion to the Iliad’ Walter Leaf, p. 111 ff., called 
attention to certain particulars in which Book V differs from all 
the rest of the Iliad: ‘ Nothing marks out this book from the 
rest of the Iliad more clearly’, he says, ‘than its mythology. It 
is full from end to end of tales of the gods which are not known 
elsewhere; and the personal part which the gods play in the 
strife is in strong contrast to the very reserved use of them in the 
‘ Menis’, and indeed in most other parts of the Iliad, earlier and 
later alike’, One may not accept Leaf’s opinions about the 
Iliad in general; but the peculiarities of Book V have an objec- 
tive reality, and cannot be ignored or belittled, as they are by 
Drerup, in any discussion which is to correct and enlarge our 
knowledge. For example, Aphrodite appears only here under 
‘the name of Kypris. Drerup’s treatment of this significant fact 
in note I, p. 165, is most inadequate. Dione too appears in no— 
other part of the Iliad. Drerup, p. 189-192, says that it must 
not be imagined that Zeus is represented as living in a state of 
bigamy, but only that the poet, in his ‘sovereign treatment of 
the life in Olympus’, for an artistic purpose, chose to present 
here the two goddesses side by side, Dione a former wife, Here 
the present. spouse. And later, on p. 377, he explains that this 
artistic purpose was to picture the gods, not as ideal types of 
humanity, but as ‘ more or less comic figures ’—Aphrodite flying 
back in tears to her mother to be comforted for a mere scratch 
on the hand—Dione, ‘ein altes, schwatzhaftes Miitterchen, das 
die ganz vernichtete Tochter Aphrodite mit Olympischen Skan- 
dalgeschichten und leeren Ungliicksprophezeiungen gegen den 
Feind zu trésten sucht’, But that such caricatures of the 
gods are found only here and in some other scenes in which 
the gods figure, passages which seem to many to be of a 
different texture from the rest of the Iliad, does not appear 
significant to Drerup. On the contrary he argues in note 1, 
P- 377: 

Wer einmal die ungeheure komische Kraft in den Gétterszenen der Ilias 
erkannt hat, wird kein Bedenken mehr tragen, gem4ss der antiken Uberlie- 
ferung auch den Margites als ein echtes Werk Homers zu betrachten. Auch 
auf die Urspriinge des Satyrspiels bei den Griechen dirfte nach unseren 
Erkenntnissen ein neues Licht fallen. 


This, to my mind, is truly a reductio ad absurdum. The first 
and most important question is whether the caricatures of the 
gods are reconcilable with the conception of the gods in other 
parts of the Iliad. Drerup assumes that they are: he does not 
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discuss the question. But if they are irreconcilable, as many 
believe, then the similarity between them and the Margites 
proves, not that ‘ Homer’ wrote the Margites, but that the Mar- 
gites, like these god-scenes in the Iliad, had some other origin 
than the rest. 

That the gods have ‘ichor’ in their veins instead of blood is 
found only in Book V, lines 340~342 and 41€: The temple and 
‘adyton’ of Apollo (V, 446-8), the false image of Aineias 
(lines 449 ff.), the cap of darkness (845), seem to many persons 
alien to most of the Iliad, not to mention Stentor (V, 785), who 
never appears again in the Iliad though his name became a 
proverb. These things demand some explanation. It is by 
considering them, as well as the facts observed by Drerup, that 
we shall approach nearer to the truth about Homer. We shall 
not improve our knowledge by neglecting any of the actual facts. 

Many of Drerup’s interpretations are welcome and valuable: 
they spring from his genuine love for Homeric poetry. But the 
inadequacy and subjectivity of very many other interpretations 
which he offers are immediately obvious to an unprejudiced 
reader. His conviction that all of the Iliad, just as we have it, is 
the work of a single poet who composed as did Dante and 
Shakespeare, affects his judgment and impels him to seek, not 
the best explanation, but an explanation in accordance with his 
belief. Let one or two examples suffice. When Diomedes 
attacks Aphrodite, and a reason for his rashness is given (V, 
331 f.), no mention is made of Athene’s express command in line 
131 f. to attack this goddess, although Diomedes himself recalls 
the command in line 819 f. Drerup finds herein a mark of poetic 
art. A lesser poet would have mentioned the command. Homer 
represents Diomedes as by no means forgetful of Athene’s com- 
mand, but, in lines 331f., replaces this motive by a ‘ psycho- 
logische Vertiefung, in welcher die d4ussere Anweisung enthalten 
ist’ (p. 165). If this is true, how is it that, in attacking Apollo 
immediately after Aphrodite’s flight, Diomedes shows no recol- 
lection of the rest of Athene’s instructions, namely, to attack no 
other god but Aphrodite? Again, in explaining Aphrodite’s in- 
ability to rescue Aineias, Drerup discovers great, though hidden, 
subtlety in the poet’s thought (p. 168, p. 381). Aphrodite is the 
mother of Aineias and her motherhood involves a human ele- 
ment—being mother she is less divine, and therefore vulnerable. 
So too, Ares’ wounding is explained as due to the fact that he 
has made himself human by indulging sordid passions, entering 
into the battle and even stripping the body of Periphas whom he 
has slain. The simple and obvious explanation of all these 
matters is that the poet who described the ‘ Valor of Diomedes’ 
wished to show his hero triumphant even over gods—over 
Aphrodite, alone, though emboldened by Athene’s command, 
over even Ares himself when Athene was at the hero’s side. Of 
course it would have been too great praise, an unbelievable 
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exaggeration, to say that a human hero had successfully with- 
stood the gods without some divine assistance. 

Lastly, to give but one more example of Drerup’s reasoning, 
the Glaukos episode in VI, 119 ff. is presented by this writer as 
an example of the poet’s art in the delineation of perry a new 
side of Diomedes’ personality being displayed here in contrast 
to that exhibited in Book V. This proves to Drerup that Books 
V and VI are by the same author. Doubtless if the same char- 
acteristics had been assigned to Diomedes in the meeting with 
Glaukos as elsewhere, Drerup would have found the poet’s con- 
sistency demonstrated. Certainly human character is many- 
sided, and few men are always considered consistent in their 
words and actions. A true poet recognizes these inconsistencies. 
But it has seemed to many that the Diomedes of the Glaukos 
episode is altogether a different personality from the Diomedes 
of Book V or even of Book IV. hether this is true is a very 
vital question, which Drerup altogether ignores. Elsewhere 
Diomedes appears as a man of modest but resolute bearing: he 
speaks briefly and sternly, acts swiftly and recklessly. In spite 
of Athene’s warning to attack no other god but Aphrodite, he 
sprang at Apollo four times without a word. With Athene 
beside him he did not shrink from seeking out and wounding 
Ares himself. But in Book VI, when he meets Glaukos in the 
press of battle, for no apparent reason, instead of fighting, he 
makes along and polite speech, weaving in the story of Lykurgos’ 
sacrilege. Finally he makes friends with Glaukos, and, after 
another speech, wholly out of keeping with his manner elsewhere, 
exchanges armor with his new acquaintance, giving his own suit 
worth nine oxen for that of Glaukos worth one hundred. Is this 
the same Diomedes who attacked the gods? Doubtless the 
Glaukos episode, the point of which lies in the unequal exchange 
of armor, is an old story saddled on Diomedes without any par- 
ticular reason. But Drerup could not admit that. 

Professor Drerup belongs to a group of enthusiastic students 
of Homer who believe that the Homeric criticism of the past 
century and more has proved a total failure, and that the belief 
in the single authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey, if not quite 
universal already, will soon be triumphantly vindicated and 
restored. A shining example of this group is Mr. Shewan of St. 
Andrews, who, in an article entitled ‘Recent Homeric Literature’ 
in C. P. 1912, says, not without a certain malicious satisfaction, 
‘The history of the Homeric Question since the close of the last 
century may be summed up in one word, Reaction’ (p. 190). 
‘One might almost say, ‘ they are all Unitarians now’’ (p. 198). 
‘ Belief has now come round to the old Orthodox view’ (p. 209 
And thereby Shewan does not shrink from naming among the 
penitents some who must have been greatly surprised to find 
themselves mentioned among those present on the mourners’ 
bench, for example, Bethe, Wilamowitz, and Miilder. 
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It seems as if it were impossible, at the present stage of this 
old controversy, for the Unitarians and the Critics to understand 
each other’s point of view. The Unitarians feel that theirs is a 
holy cause, namely, to vindicate a great genius from the asper- 
sions and detractions of narrow minded, unaesthetic scholars. 
They forget that the Homeric poems themselves contain no claim 
of authorship. The belief that Homer created the Iliad and the 
Odyssey but not the other epics is derived from ancient critics, 
who had as little of the poet in their natures as their successors 
of whom the school of Rothe and Drerup so bitterly complain. 
Moreover the modern Unitarians believe that the Critics are 
animated solely by a ruthless desire to destroy what others hold 
dear. If one observes discrepancies, differences in ideas or in 
civilization, unevennesses of style or art, in different parts of the 
Iliad, they think he must be trying to take away our Homer. 
Mr. Shewan, for example, in C. P. 1912, p. 398, speaking of a 
new attempt to discover the relative ages of certain passages, 
says: ‘If it stands, the poems are ruined’. It is unfortunate 
that the poems are ruined for Mr. Shewan if they are not the 
creations of a single poet. But other persons are not so limited, 
and may enjoy these poems, however they may have come into 
their present state. 

On the other hand the Critics believe that the Unitarians ignore 
discrepancies which have an objective reality, and substitute 
their subjective feelings for scientific enquiry. Naturally the 
Unitarians are hurt. Rothe complains bitterly that Cauer, in 
Neue Jahrb. 1912, p. 98 ff., reproaches him for ignoring all 
questions concerning the origin and development of the Homeric 
poems. ‘Why’, says Rothe in exasperation, ‘I was not writing 
about the development of the Homeric poems, but about the 
Iliad as poetry’, He does not see that one may talk about the 
charm of these poems as they stand; but one cannot discuss, 
as Rothe does, such matters as how and when and where his 
Homer composed these poems, without first considering these 
questions of development. 

Doubtless it is natural enough, under these circumstances, that 
the Unitarians, who have for a time been somewhat unappreciated, 
and now believe they are coming into their own again, should be 
exceedingly enthusiastic about each other’s work, and somewhat 
bitter towards others. So, for example, Shewan speaks of Rothe 
as ‘ Perhaps the leading Homerist in Germany’ (C. Q. IV, 1910, 
p. 76). Rothe, in the Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver. 1912, p. 219, 
speaking of Shewan’s article, ‘Wilamowitz on 6’ (C. P. 1911, 

. 37-47), says: ‘With accustomed thoroughness the author gives 
han a history of the criticism of this book, so often attacked 
and despised. We recommend this article most earnestly to 
Cauer for his careful study; perhaps then he will get some 
inkling of where true science is to be found, and perhaps then he 
will not charge me a second time with setting myself outside the 
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bounds of scholarship’. Drerup, on p. 2 f. says that Rothe, in 
his ‘Ilias als Dichtung’, ‘Die gegen die einheit dieses epos 
erhobenen philologischen Bedenken siegreich zuriickgewiesen 
hat’, and later, p. 32, ‘Zur vollen wissenschaftlichen Hohe ist 
die Methode der asthetischen Betrachtung erhoben worden durch 
Carl Rothe’. Rothe himself approves this judgment (first 
published in the Monatsschr. fiir religidse Dichtkunst, 1911/12, 
p. 566 ff.), and, quoting these words, adds: ‘ Das ist das Urteil 
eines Sachkenners, das ich doch wohl héher anschlagen kann als 
das P. Cauers oder O. Schréders’ (Jahresber. d. Philol. Ver. 
1912, p. 239). 

To such ardent defenders of the original genius of Homer 
every investigation is of value in proportion to the agreement 
of its results with the Unitarian hypothesis: all which does not 
tend to support this hypothesis is due to prejudice, to faulty 
habits of thought, to superficiality, or to lack of aesthetic sense. 
And unfortunately many of the reviews, through which knowl- 
edge of recent works on Homer comes to many students, are 
being written from this point of view, such as those of Rothe, in 
the Talons. d. Philol. Ver., of Stiirmer in the Wochenschr. f. 
klass. Philologie, of Mr. Shewan and Professor Scott. These 
reviews are creating a false impression, especially in America. 
A very different tone will be found in Miilder’s [lias und ihre 
Quellen as well as in Cauer’s Grundfragen der Homerkritik, 
in Wilamowitz’s Griech. Literatur des Altertums (in the Kultur 
der Gegenwart) or in Bethe’s Griech. Poesie in (Gercke and 
Norden: Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft). 

Certainly there has been a decided and, as Bethe says, a 
healthy reaction in recent years. Far greater importance is 
attached now than in the past century to the activity of an indi- 
vidual called Homer: to quote Wilamowitz’s words ‘he was a 
man with a good man’s name’. We have been brought again 
to the recognition of the harmonious plan to which each poem, 
Iliad and Odyssey alike, conforms (Péhimann). That, however, 
is very far indeed from saying that there have been no good 
results from the labor and the study of scholars and critics for all 
these years, or that we are all Unitarians now. 

A poet’s interpretation of a poet is always valuable, and any 
book should be welcomed which brings to light new beauties in 
the Greek epos. As Cauer says, scholars should not count each 
other enemies in this matter, or enemies of the truth. There is 
no reason why all should not work in harmony, though each 
works in his special field, that, by the work of all, all may attain 
to a truer appreciation of these poems, which seem to me, in 
literature, the best we have at all. But true criticism must not 
be too subjective, and Drerup himself points out the chief defect 
of his own book when he says, on p. 3, ‘So biete ich denn in 
diesem Buche, was ich ... als Dichter dem Dichter nach- 
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empfindend in meinen Homer hineingelesen habe’. And that 
is really what he has done: he has presented in this book what 


he has read into his Homer. 
Ww. K. PRENTICE. 


Princeton University. 


The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, edited with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by GEORGE W. Mooney, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. London, and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is an edition of the Argonautica with an English com- 
mentary interpreting the text of the poem and dealing with the 
subject matter. It is a well-printed volume of more than four 
hundred pages. The Introduction deals in successive chapters 
with the life of Apollonius, with the sources of the poem, with 
the poem itself, the manuscripts, scholia, editions, and transla- 
tions. The text with critical notes and commentary on the same 
page is the heart of the book. Discussions of the double recen- 
sion of the Argonautica and of the metre are given in the Appen- 
dices. An index of proper names and an index of words dis- 
cussed in the notes complete the volume. 

The text is a primary matter for an editor. Mr. Mooney does 
not constitute his text, but accepts Mr. Seaton’s Oxford edition of 
1900, making certain modifications and introducing sparingly his 
own conjectures. His critical notes are fuller than Mr. Seaton’s, 
but the additions are, so far as I have observed, from Brunck 
and Merkel and contain no fresh material. Upon his own initia- 
tive Mr. Mooney has in a few cases modified the text of 1900 in the 
same way in which Mr. Seaton has, in his recent Loeb Library 
edition. Many readings, however, including a few typographical 
errors, have been accepted which Mr. Seaton has now changed 
for the better. 

In the commentary the editor addresses himself to the inter- 
pretation of language and subject matter. He has many notes on 
the vocabulary, he discusses obscure expressions, offers comments 
on questions of syntax, draws upon the scholia for illustrative 

urposes, and brings many parallels from the poets earlier and 
ater. Not infrequently he has corrected misconceptions that 
have found lodgment in Liddell and Scott and have borne fruit 
in current translations; e. g., in the meaning of épotpyoavto, 4. 
1533. Much material has been brought together in the commen- 
tary and in the other parts of the book that was before widely 
scattered. But it must be said that the material has not been 
organized into a critical edition; and much that is fresh and 
valuable has been overlooked, or if used not thoroughly used. 
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The lexical element is prominent in the notes. Words used 
only by Apollonius, or words first used by him, or words that 
emerge in the Alexandrian period are frequently cited. This 
information seems to come for the most part from Liddell and 
Scott. I would not mention a mistake like that concerning 
Aéxpis, I. 1235 (cf. Antimachus of Colophon, frag. 35), were it not 
for the impression that one frequently gets that these positive 
statements are nothing more than ex sz/entio conclusions trom 
Liddell and Scott. But that would be a minor matter if Mr. 
Mooney had made his lexical observations gem something for 
textual criticism or interpretation. Rzach, for example, scruti- 
nized the diction of Apollonius for the sake of determining the 
poet’s attitude toward older epic usage and of detecting the 
presence of extraneous influences, such as that of tragedy or of 
prose or of the Hellenistic idiom. Mr. Mooney admits into his 
text Attic forms that Rzach justly condemns (A. J. Ph. 22. 330). 
The note to 2. 1005, yaropéorres, “ a verb first used by Alexandrian 
writers”, misses the point: the existence of a Doric a in an epic 
poem. Although ina notetop. 25 the editor refers to Boesch, he 
misses the point of Boesch’s observation that this anomalous 
word with its Doric coloring came into the late epicfrom tragedy 
by way of Lycophron. The influence of tragedy is recognized 
for ddovvexev, 3. 933; it might have been recognized for éxnr, 
4. 1087, the only certain case in Apollonius of this meaning, 

uantum attinet ad. In 1. 851, yap» may be held to have 

omeric precedent; but hardly épj» ydpw, 2. 632, which has 
frequent parallels in tragedy. So, too, with éres, 1. 285, which 
stands in a context where d¢pa and a past tense of the indicative 
in a final clause are found, a piece of Attic syntax that has estab- 
lished itself in Alexandrian poetry (Theocr. 4. 49; 7. 87; 11. 55) 
although not with the epic gpa which Apollonius uses. In the 
Argonautica we always find not the Homeric ‘Ixerjotos. 
The former is a familiar word in tragedy, and the initial vowel is 
regularly short. Rzach using the long 7 of the initial vowel in 
Apollonius as a basis infers as a source some unknown epic poet 
whom Apollonius followed. It may be said against this view 
that the lengthening of the vowel is due to metrical pressure 
since it is frequently found in hexameter verse (Anth. P. XI. 
351, 8; Tryph. 278; Nonnus Dionys. 18.18). Whatever be the 
conclusion it is the attitude toward the facts that is important ; 
out of the facts comes a conclusion bearing upon the poet’s 
choice of words, or if not a conclusion, at least a state of mental 
alertness that will in the end prove fruitful. Greater care should 
have been taken in elaborating the correct observation to 1. 713 
that Spwpe = éori. Of the four other cases cited the relevancy of 
I. 1291 is refuted by the editor’s note to the passage; 2. 473 is 
not in point; 3. 457 should be 3. 487. One correct example is 
left, 2. 312. 
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Considerable attention is given in the commentary to syntax, 
but problems are often not sharply formulated. In 1. 197 occurs 
an aorist infinitive after d/o which all editors interpret as repre- 
senting an original indicative with 4. One of the older editors 
wished to emend the text, by inserting ay. The question at issue, 
the omission of the particle with this type of apodosis, is not 
distinctly raised and statistics are offered that bear upon two 
other questions. There is a lack of delimitation in the note to 
1. 660, where again the text has been impugned. The note is 
very much as if paragraphs 321 and 322 of Goodwin’s Moods 
and Tenses were blended in one. Brunck’s proposal to read a 
future for an aorist infinitive in 1. 1343 has strong reasons behind 
it if one observes the use of tenses after ZAropa in Apollonius. 
The many indirect reports of thoughts, expressions, and threats 
that occur in the Argonautica contain phenomena worthy of 
remark, and many problems worthy of an editor’s attention. 
The optative in 3. 99 is not explained, except for a note to 1. 480, 
where it receives incidental mention as a potential. Is it not 
rather an imperative optative (Gildersleeve, Syntax of Cl. Greek, 
394, 430)? He does not even pause at the tense of podeiv, 2. 
1223. It cannot be said, however, that all difficult cases are 
ignored ; the unusual use of ¢?, 1. 291, is called “irregular”, and 
a Homeric parallel is cited. Along with 1. 291 should go 1. 
1285. The two are not identical, yet in both cases it seems 
easier to explain the use of «i as dué to the later construction 
with duvpitw and similar verbs. Another passage is 3. 816, where 
Homer’s ¢ éredv ye, “so surely as” is explained as a true pro- 
tasis; not however convincingly. Apollonius seems to press the 
phrase to the point of meaning “in proportion as”’. 

In the introduction is a chapter on the sources. This is the 
most difficult part of an editor’s task; it is a field where much 
preliminary work remains to be done. It is true that the material . 
which an editor needs to use is widely scattered, yet not so 
widely as to require extraordinary diligence. It must be premised 
that a full discussion of the sources would be impossible within 
the limits of any ordinary edition. What then has an editor 
to do with the sources? This, at least, to illustrate a given 
passage of the text and to throw light on the poet’s way of 
shaping his narrative. One does not need to know at first all 
the literature of the subject, but one must have formed the habit 
of looking at the text and the scholia analytically. Apollonius 
constantly blends his sources. He blends to some extent in the 
matter of vocabulary, using new with the old; so, too, with his 
syntax; but still more does he blend old and new, obvious and 
remote, in his mythology, his geography, and his local history. 
This is the most salient feature of his method. 

In this sense Mr. Mooney has hardly begun to work with the 
sources. He does not deal sharply with the text nor does he 
show real familiarity with the scholia. To illustrate the latter: 
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an apparently simple note from the scholia is incorporated in the 
commentary to 1.943. But the obvious interpretation which the 
reader would give to the scholium, viz., that Apollonius is here 
following Herodorus is made difficult if not impossible by another 
scholium, not here quoted, to 1. 1289. Here then is an explan- 
ation that itself needs explaining. Furthermore, the introductory 
chapter shows no appreciation of recent work in this field. The 
statement is made on p. 21: “the story of Aristaeus and the 
Etesian winds is derived from Pindar Pythian IX”. While this 
statement is not without its foundation it is quite inadequate, for 
Pindar does not mention the Etesian winds, and Aristaeus is a 
secondary not a primary figure in the Pythian ode. Besides, 
the article “ Aristaios” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Encyclopedia to 
which the reader is referred in the commentary to 2. 506 calls 
attention to the various strands, foreign to Pindar, that are twisted 
into the narrative of Apollonius. The same article mentions 
Studniczka’s conclusion drawn from the combined evidence in 
Pindar and Apollonius that the figure of Aristaeus appeared 
even earlier, in the Hesiodic Eoee that lies back of Pindar. 
Even if one is not familiar with Studniczka’s Kyrene—and the 
later work by Malten, Kyrene, Berlin, 1911,—the composite, 
aetiological character of the passage of Apollonius may be 
inferred from a scrutiny of the text of the poem. I mention in 
this connection a few studies of the sources which have value for 
their results as well as for the method. In the last edition of 
Rohde’s Psyche, or in any edition for that matter, one will find 
properly indexed under Aethalides a clean-cut discussion which 
furnishes just the background for 1. 640-649, where Apollonius 
imports purposeless information into his story and then apolo- 
izes for it. Here, too, is found a good example of what must 
done to make the scholia of real value. In Hermes 35. 75 f., 

it is shown by Reitzenstein that 4. 790-809 is based upon the 
Cypria; this affords an illustration of the relation of Apollonius 
to the earlier epic about which there are brief and vague references 
in the Introduction. One of the freshest and most suggestive 
lines of recent investigation is conveniently summed up in 
Roscher’s Mythologisches Lexikon, s. v. Seirenen. The place 
_ of Apollonius in the history of ancient belief about the Sirens, 
the convergence of the two streams of Homeric and popular 
tradition, and the significance of .the passing reference to the 
metamorphosis, 4. 896-899, are briefly but convincingly set forth. 
Let me not be understood as animadverting on the editor's 
failure to find this or that important article; anyone might fail 
in that way. But Mr. Mooney does not seem to be looking for 
such help. His attitude toward the whole mythological tradition 
which is so richly represented in the text and scholia of his 
author is less discriminating than one has a right to expect. He 
shows no quick feeling for the difference between primary and 
secondary sources, between first-hand and second-hand infor- 
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mation. The note to 4. 1427 concerning the names of the 
Hesperides is ia point. One tradition, we are vaguely told, 
includes Hestia among them. Now the only authority for Hestia 
as one of the Hesperides is the text of Apollodori Bibliotheca, 
II 114 (Wagner), where ‘Eorepia stands by emendation in recent 
editions. The names of the Hesperides are perhaps not of vital 
importance, yet one who seeks would surely find something of 
value to say about them. One observation is certainly a mistake: 
3. 276 is called an imitation of Anacreon 3. 27; that is, “‘ Anac- 
reon” is quoted from an edition that does not discern between 
Anacreon and the Anacreontea. On other than literary grounds 
the genuineness of this poem (Bergk 31), can be disputed. I 
once entered in my Apollonius this quotation from one of Miss 
Harrison’s popular essays, which is, to be sure, nothing more 
than the light of common day but suffices as a side-light for our 
passage: “ Eros is a stranger to black-figured art; in red-figured 
vases he is a slender youth; only in the Alexandrian and Roman 
periodsa baby boy”. In connection with Eros one is reminded 
of Helbig’s Untersuchungen iiber die Campanische Wandmalerei, 
a book whose importance for the higher interpretation of Apol- 
lonius has not suffered by the passage of forty years. Finally, 
the note to 4. 478 which concerns a special form of the saliva 
charm should be corrected by a reference to Aeschylus frag. 
354; cf. Rohde’s Psyche 1. 326, where there is an elaborate dis- 
cussion of pacyadiopds. 

In conclusion let me say that this review is written in full 
consciousness of the special difficulties that beset an editor of 
Apollonius, and in the belief that cooperation on the part of all 
who concern themselves with the Argonautica is most desirable. 
Perhaps one should be content if the editor has in this case 
accomplished what he proposed to himself, to occupy the field 
and to bring together the most accessible material. Nevertheless 
one may well regret that when so sumptuous a volume was 
planned, a more exacting standard was not set. 


EDWARD FITCH. 


Hamitton 


La Vie de Saint Remi, Po@me du XIIlesiécle, Par Richier, Publié 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés deux manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Royale de Bruxelles, par W. N. BOLDERSTON. 
London: Henry Frowde, 1912. Pp. 356. 8vo. 

In 877-8 that famous ecclesiastical ruffian, Hincmar, wrote 


a political pamphlet under the guise of a biography of St. Remi, 
his predecessor in the diocese of Reims. To enhance his own 
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arrogant claims to hierarchic primacy, he exploited the reputation 
of the saint by inventing or borrowing the most puerile stories 
in regard to his miraculous powers, generally used to punish 
violators of church property, and by eter a will attributin 
to St. Reni the widest sphere of influence. This Vita S. Remigii 
was one of the most popular of medieval hagiographies, to judge 
from the number of times it appears in its entirety in collections 
of saints’ lives, and in extracts in collections of exempla. It is 
not surprising to find that it was translated into French, twice in 
the thirteenth century, once in verse, and once in prose. It is 
the former version that Mr. Bolderston has edited or rather 
printed in this volume. 

For Mr. Bolderston does not seem to have one of the require- 
ments necessary to an editor of an Old-French text. First of all 
he knows nothing about the subject of the work he attempts to 
edit. The Vita of Hincmar, its principal source, is only known 
to him in the edition of the Acta Sanctorum, reprinted in 
Migne’s Patrologia. It is unfortunate he was not acquainted 
with Krusch’s studies on, and edition (M. G. H. Script. Rer. 
Merov. III), which could have been used to such advantage 
in both the study of the sources, and in the construction of 
the text. He would have been led to the conclusion that the 
whole of the French work had a single source in an inter- 
polated manuscript of the Vita, similar to three manuscripts 
noted by Krusch (Op. cit. 245-6), representing a compilation 
of some scribe, interested in the pretensions of Reims. Thus 
the stories of St. Peter and St. Paul assisting St. Remi in saying 
mass (5753-5912), and of Moderan of Rennes (7175-7360) did 
not have their source in the version of Flodoard (I 17 and 20), 
but in that found in the interpolated Vita (Op. cit., 245, 257; 
Neues Archiv, XVIII, 566-8; cf. 568, n. 4 with vv. 7297-7300). 
But Flodoard was cited in this compilation as the authority for 
the will of the saint (5979-5993), because a later forgery, inter- 
polated into this work (I, 18), supported the extravagant claims 
of Reims even more strongly than the forgery of Hincmar of 
which one finds an abstract in a later chapter of the genuine 
work (I, 23; cf. Op. cit., 243). The same compilation also 
owed to Flodoard (II 19) the account of the vision of Raduin 
in regard to Ebbo (7361-7498), whose name, in its French form 
‘ Jebés ’, disconcerted Mr. Bolderston in his search for the source 
of the story. It is one of the three visions that Richier found in, 
and translated from, his original, which owed their existence to 
the political scheming which had its centre at Reims. The first 
of these, the vision of Eucherius in regard to Charles Martel, 
and the influence it had on Pepin (365-380), was a cock and 
bull story devised by Hincmar for the benefit of the victorious 
Louis II (M. G. Capitularia, II, 432); that of Raduin was written 
as an attack on the immediate predecessor of Hincmar, who, no 
doubt could have named its author, and the Vision of Charles III 
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was inspired by the successor of Hincmar in the diocese of Reims 
(W. Levison, Neues Archiv, XXVII, 399 ff. ; 493 ff.). -Accord- 
ing to our editor the last of these “n’a jamais été publié dans 
loriginal”’ (14), and so he presents the learned world with an 
edition based on the two manuscripts known to him (34-38). 
Some twenty manuscripts, however, have been noted by others, 
and it has been published no less than fifteen times (Levison, 
op. cit. 401, 493, n., 501-2; cf. A. J. P. XXXII, 217). 

If it is evident that the author of this compilation, the 
original of the French work of Richier, was an ecclesiastic, con- 
nected with the diocese of Reims, there can be no doubt but that 
the translator worked for the greater glory of the same cause, 
and for the same reason, even if superiors commissioned him to 
do his work (vv. 20-27). He clearly wrote in an eastern French 
dialect, probably that of Champagne, but neither Mr. Bolderston’s 
text, nor the material he brings together in his treatment of the 
dialect in his introduction, justifies him in stating that the author 
and the scribes of the two manuscripts, containing the poem, 
wrote in the dialect peculiar to the city of Reims. Much water 
has flowed under the bridges since 1884, the date of Foerster’s 
first edition of the Cligés, the most recent book on eastern 
French dialects used by Mr. Bolderston. The text as printed 
can only be understood by a more continual reference to the 
Latin original than the editor ever made, and some of the pas- 
sages must have remained as inexplicable to him as to the 
reader, to judge from the meagre knowledge of Old-French he 
displays in the glossary. Thus he adopts the inferior reading, 
or copies wrongly, in the passage: 

Sire, uns arsons, ... 
Dont je trai deusons et piles (1367, 1369), 


and gives a curious etymological translation; “ Beusons, piéce 
de bois (terme de chasse)”. The reading “ bouions” of MS. 
B gives the correct form of the very common Old-French word ; 
Fléche ferrée d’une téte plate ou a quatre pointes obtuses et 
émoussées (Gay). The saint prayed over an empty tun of wine; 


as a result; 
li vins sorst si largement 
De la tonne par s’ oroison 
Qu’il s’espendi a teil foison 
Par le bondon eu pavement (1578-1581). 


Our editor defines: ‘ Bondon, ventre”. But “bondon” is a 
good French word to-day, meaning nothing but the bung-hole 
of atun orcask. In one place the help of the saint was badly 
needed on account of rats who could not be caught: 


Par rois ne par trebuches tendre (5390), 


i. e. by laying snares or setting traps. The editor makes diffi- 
culties for himself by rendering “rois” by petit fatsceau, and 
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“trebuche” by /utte, machine de guerre. But the most unfor- 
tunate and amusing interpretation is made on a passage in regard 
to a layman who became archbishop of Reims, who 


comme clers iert rooingniés (311). 


What horrible fate befel this unfortunate if we believe with Mr. 
Bolderston that “rooingnier” means ¢vancher? Was he sliced 
up properly, or as an ecclesiastic did he conform literally to a 
well known passage of St. Paul? Our fears are allayed when 
we know that this very common word should have been glossed 
by couper, tondre, tonsurer. It looks very much as if Mr. 
—* were as ignorant of modern as he is of medieval 
rench, 


GEorGE L, HAMILTON. 


REPORTS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, XXXIV (1910), 1 and 2. 


Pp. 5-42. Philippe Fabia, The First Consulship of Petilius 
Cerialis: Contribution to the Interpretation of the Histories of 
Tacitus. Little credence must be given to the statement of 
Tacitus (Hist. 4, 12) that the news of the defeat sustained by the 
Roman arms in Germany in 69 A. D. was received with indiffer- 
ence at Rome. The efforts that have been made by various 
modern historians to explain the Tacitean account have been 
wasted. Tacitus himself, a little later (4, 38), contradicts his 
former statement by the use of the words maesta et multiplici 
metu suspensa civitate. These conflicting statements are not due 
to the use of conflicting sources by the author, but to a lapse of 
‘memory on his part. The first statement represents the author’s 
own reflections, the second, historical tradition ; the first is false, 
the second is true. No one would have been quicker to realize 
the gravity of the danger than Mucianus, in whose hands had 
been placed the reins of government, and it is inconceivable that 
Mucianus should have tarried about despatching the reinforce- 
ments that were actually sent to the scene of trouble. Contrary 
to the general view, all that we know of the state of affairs in and 
out of Rome leads to the conclusion that Petilius Cerialis, the 
commander of the relief force that was to operate against Civilis, 
set out from Rome in the first weeks of January, not long after 
the arrival of Mucianus at Rome. Nearly the same conclusion | 
has been drawn from evidence furnished by Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
7, 4, 2 (82 sqq. Niese). But this passage abounds in flagrant 
errors and gross improbabilities, and to accept it at its face value 
betokens a great lack of critical spirit. Josephus’ testimony 
regarding Petilius deserves no attention when it conflicts with 
known facts or with the statements of more reliable witnesses, but 
Petilius’ elevation to the consulate by Vespasian, or, to be more 
exact, by his representative Mucianus, is a fact, which though 
attested by Josephus alone, seems inevitable. There is nothing 
that would militate against the assumption that the imperial 
recommendatio of Petilius Cerialis for the consulship was made 
by Mucianus at the meeting of the Senate that was held on Jan. 
9 of the year 70 A. D., and, if Cerialis set out for Germany during 
the first half of January, it is quite likely that he set out as consul 
designatus. If this was the case, it would follow that he was not 
of consular rank either at the time of his departure or at the 
time of his arrival in Germany, because the regular consuls of 
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that year did not retire before April. But this little irregularity 
was excusable under the circumstances, and there are parallel 
instances, Fabia now raises the question as to whether Cerialis 
actually exercised the office of consul in 70 A. D. The question 
is answered in the negative, and the opinion is expressed that 
Petilius acquired the rank of consularis by the adlectio inter con- 
sulares. Against this possibility one ought not to invoke the fact 
that in a military diploma of 74 A. D. Cerialis is referred to as 
consul for a second time, because, if a consul designate was for 
some important reason prevented from actually entering upon 
the exercise of his office, his name was nevertheless entered upon 
the official list of consuls. 


Pp. 43-56. Pierre Jouguet, Remarks on the Epheby in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt. For the Ptolemaic period the material is scant. 
The author discusses only the ephebic aipéces, the duration of 
the epheby, the associations of former ephebes, and the functions 
of the xoopunrns and yupvaciapyos. For the imperial age the material 
is more abundant, and the significance of the epheby is perfectly 
clear. Entrance into epheby means the attainment of the civil 
rights that are vouchsafed to the class of the inhabitants that was 
denominated the or the of yupraciov, who were 
exempt from the Aaoypagia of the Aaoi. The age of majority in 
Egypt was 14. This too was the age at which the natives 
became subject to the poll-tax. Hence it is not surprising that 
the normal age for the attainment of epheby was 14. Tebtunis 
papyrus II, 316 mentions exceptions to this rule, which form the 
subject of a long discussion. Next, the duration of the epheby 
(which is never greater than three years), the ephebic symmories, 
the colleges of »éo, and the supervision of the ephebes are dis- 
cussed, and a new interpretation of the words é« mdayiov, B. G. U. 
1084, is given. The author then takes up successively the 
method of enrolment (efoxpiois) of the ephebes, the functions of 
the éénynrns and of other officials that were more or less closely 
associated with the affairs of the ephebes, the claims on which 
the application for enrolment must be based, and the sworn 
document (yetpoypagia) in which these claims are set forth and 
formal request for enrolment made. The article closes with a 
detailed study of lines 15-25 of Oxyrh. pap. 477. 


Pp. 57-67. Félix Gaffiot, (Quis) Quid Relative. In a recent 
book entitled Pour le vrai latin, Paris, 1909, Gaffiot devoted a 
chapter to the proof of the existence of a relative (quis) quid, and 
the present article is intended as a reply to the numerous criti- 
cisms directed against this novel view. Heconsiders three types 
of clauses, which he exemplifies as follows: 1. Audin quae loqui- 
tur? Video quam remagis. 2. Video ut res gesta est. 3. Audin 
quid ait? According to the current view, which regards quid as 
interrogative, the dependent clauses in all three types are inter- 
rogative, and the use of the indicative is an archaism. Gaffot, 
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on the other hand, considers types one and two as relative, and 
concludes that therefore type three must also be relative. He 
holds that the use of the indicative, especially in types two and 
three, is not an archaism, but a colloquialism ; that the use of the 
subjunctive is characteristic of a more careful, literary style ; and 
that indifference in the employment of the indicative and sub- 
junctive is a sure sign of stylistic decay. A confirmation of this 
view he finds in the fact that the stylist Sallust, who is notably 
fond of archaisins, is not guilty of the alleged archaism of the use 
of the indicative in this class of sentences. 


P. 67. B.H., Grave Stele of Caulonia. Haussoullier suggests 
the reading ‘Pygémiyou for ‘Pnvizdxov in the inscription published on 
p. 328 of vol. VI of Notizie degli Scavi. 


Pp. 68-72. Pierre Boudreaux. Notes on some MSS of the 
“‘ Lapidaires Grecs.” MS 2286 (Bibl. Nat.), because of a false 
attribution on f. 63, was overlooked by Ruelle in his “ Les Lapi- 
daires grecs.” This MS is older, more correct, and, above all, 
more complete than the related MS 2502, and is indispensable to 
the editor of the Cyranides. MS 2180 presents a coherent and 
legible text of certain matter that was published in a very imper- 
fect form by Ruelle from Baroccianus 131. A number of lapi- 
dary notices that are found in MSS 2180, 1603, and Greek suppl. 
338 do not appear in the “ Lapidaires grecs.” 


Pp. 73-100. H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Afranius ‘Burrhus: 
The Traditional Legend; the Epigraphic and Historic Docu- 
ments. Most Frenchmen are better acquainted with the Burrhus 
of the Britannicus of Racine than with the Burrhus of the Annals 
of Tacitus, In the second preface of the Britannicus, Racine 
dwells on the military renown, the austere manners and the | 
virtue of the celebrated prefect of the pretorian guard, and states 
that he has selected him in opposition to the infamous courtier 
Narcissus as the type of the honest man. This appreciation of 
the character of Burrhus has either dominated or more or less 
influenced all subsequent estimates, so much so that, even as late 
as 1882, Bernardin expresses the opinion that Burrhus is incon- 
testably the most historical of all the characters of the Britan- 
nicus. De la Ville de Mirmont undertakes to combat this 
opinion, and, after marshalling and discussing all the evidence 
regarding the life of Burrhus, he summarizes his conclusions as 
follows. The prefecture of the pretorian guard is the only office 
of Burrhus about which we have any detailed information. After 
long periods of service as procurator of Tiberius, Caligula and 
Claudius, Burrhus, through the influence of Agrippina, was 
finally appointed prefect of the pretorian guard. As sole chief 
of nine pretorian cohorts, who ordinarily rendered obedience to 
two superior officers and made and unmade emperors, he should 
have been able to exercise absolute authority during his eleven — 
years’ tenure of office. But he was dominated by the superior 
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intellect of Seneca, and followed his leading. Seneca was the 
head; Burrhus was only the arm. The virtue of the veteran 
soldier seems a matter of dispute. To say nothing of the charge 
of venality brought against him by Josephus (though not by 
Tacitus nor by Dio Cassius), there are many other weaknesses 
that may be reckoned up against him. When Agrippina poi- 
soned Claudius, and Nero poisoned Britannicus, Burrhus, though 
not an accomplice, tamely accepted the deeds as accomplished 
facts. He was actually an accomplice in the murder of his 
benefactress Agrippina, because he suggested the agent of the 
foul deed and consented to justify the parricide before the pre- 
torian guard, which was composed of men, who, as he had him- 
self declared, would not have dared to make an attempt on the 
life of the daughter of Germanicus. He condescended to serve 
as the chief of Nero’s clagueurs, and viewed with complacence 
the irregular conduct of the emperor. Fine words do not make 
up for base deeds. It will be readily understood that the general 
regret which was felt at Rome when Burrhus was poisoned, was 
simply due to the fact that the prefect of mediocre virtue, who 
had passed away, seemed a model of goodness in comparison 
with the two men that took his place, the worthless weakling 
Rufus and the infamous criminal Tigellinus. 


Pp. 1o1-117._ D. Serruys, A Papyrus “ Codex” of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria. Louvre papyrus E. 10295 and the papyrus that 
was published by Bernard in Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, XXIX (1891), originally constituted a single codex. 
- The 38 leaves of the French MS and the ten leaves of the Eng- 
lish MS comprise quaternions 11-16 (books VI to VIII) of the 
treatise De Adoratione of St. Cyril of Alexandria. The two MSS 
represent one of the oldest and finest specimens that are known 
of the codex form of papyrus. The date of the first hand is the 
6th century ; that of the second (revising) hand is not later than 
the 7th century. Serruys presents an elaborate study of the 
structure, the palaeography and the text of the Louvre papyrus. 
The text of the Biblical citations is treated separately from the 
text of Cyril himself. As a result of this study two facts stand 
out prominently. 1. The Biblical citations of Cyril were con- 
siderably rejuvenated between the date of the Louvre papyrus 
and the Byzantine period. 2. The text of Cyril had undergone 
revision even before the epoch of our papyrus, whilst between 
the date of the Louvre papyrus and that of the Byzantine MSS 
the changes amount to little more than bungling restorations or 
vulgar errors of copyists. The author points out that these 
results serve to emphasize a fact, too frequently ignored, that the 
evolution of the Biblical text of an author may proceed along 
entirely different lines from those of the text of the author him- 
self, and he concludes with the remark that, if the Louvre papyrus 
had done nothing more than this, it would have even thus ren- 
dered a signal service to the science of textual criticism. 

23 
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P. 118. D. Serruys, Christian Inscriptions of Egypt. In 
Revue de Philologie XXXIII, 71-78, Serruys proposed the 
readings «8’ and a’ in place of and gua’ of 
Nos. 596 and 597 of Lefebvre’s Recueil des inscriptions grecques 
chrétiennes d’Egypte. The proposed readings have now been 
confirmed from photographs. 


Pp. 119-122. Bernard Haussoullier, Inscriptions of Chios and 
of Erythrae. The author comments on three of the new inscrip- 
tions published by Miss Zolotas in Athena, XXXI (1909), 465 
$44. Of especial interest is the long inscription from Erythrae, 
of which lines 6-20 are republished, and the words dxpoarnpiov, 
mpecBurixg, and explained. 


Pp. 123-124. René Pichon, Seneca De Otio. In IV, 2 read 
et maria az terrae incerta instead of et maria aferris inserta of 
the Ambrosianus. In V, 5, where Lipsius’ emendation astrorum 
for the MS sacrorum has been generally adopted, Pichon pro- 
poses to retain sacrorum but to add either corporum or ignium. 


Pp. 125-133. Bernard Haussoullier, Lille Papyrus 29. The 
author presents an edition, with introduction, critical notes, 
translation and commentary of No. 29 of vol. I of the Lille 
papyri. The papyrus contains regulations that prescribe the 
method of procedure in a damage suit against another’s slave, and 
fix the respective responsibilities of master and slave, if the slave 
is found guilty. The text belongs to the third century B.c, It 
comprises two columns of about forty lines each. The second 
column is very incomplete, though with the exception of the 
three or four missing initial lines, the sense can be completely 
ascertained from the portion of the text that remains. Of es- 
pecial interest is Haussoullier’s comment on the words ds ¢éAev- 
6épm of col. I, 1. 3. Perdrizet would explain the expression as 
referring to a legal fiction by virtue of which action might be 
brought against the slave instead of against the master. Haus- 
soullier does not feel convinced by Perdrizet’s arguments, but 
thinks that in a damage suit against a slave the plaintiff had the 
privilege of suing either the slave or the master, and that the 
words ds édevdépm in our text serve the express purpose of indi- 
cating the method of procedure. 


Pp. 134-139. Bernard Haussoullier, Greek Funeral Discs. 
In 1908 Sogliano published a notice of an archaic (6th cent. B. C.) 
bronze disc from Cumae. The disc bears an inscription, which 
Sogliano deciphers as hede ove ea v redecOa, and interprets 
thus: (= Fdov)* (= wn) ga [a]8 redcioda. Haussoul- 
lier, on the other hand, would read “Hie (sc. 
(sc. xodv) redciobar, and would regard the disc as the lid of the 
orifice through which offerings were introduced into the tomb, 
thus confirming Marshall’s view of the nature of the two Athenian 
marble discs (J. H. S. XXIX, 153). In explanation of jde (sc. 
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Widos), Haussoullier states that there are bronze Wijgo that have 
the same shape as the bronze disc from Cumae. In support of 
npipay (SC. xody), he adduces a number of passages to show that it 
was customary to make offerings to the lower gods, heroes, and 
the dead only in the afternoon, whereas the morning hours were 
reserved for the Olympian gods. 


Pp. 140-145. René Pichon. The Aim of Cicero’s First Letter 
to Quintus. Cicero’s first letter to Quintus has only the name 
and the form of a letter. In addition to a number of philo- 
sophical commonplaces artistically expressed, it contains a vindi- 
cation of the administration of Quintus Cicero, and an attempt 
to effect a reconciliation between him and the farmers of revenue. 
The so-called letter is therefore really a political pamphlet. Its 
ultimate object seems to have been the consolidation and 
strengthening of the party of the optimates, of which Cicero was 
the leader at that time. 


Pp. 146-148. J. Viteau, Note on a Greek Fragment Attrib- 
uted to St. Irenaeus. There is found in all the editions of 
Irenaeus a partially corrupt fragment (Migne, Patr. Gr. VII, 
1264), a revised form of which has been discovered by Viteau in 
the works of Gregory of Nazianzus (Migne, /. c., XXXV, 729). 
Viteau emends the fragment, expresses himself in favor of the 
Gregorian authorship, and cites and emends some verses of 
Joannes Geometres, the panegyrist, commentator, and imitator 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, which were written in imitation of the 
close of the fragment. 


Pp. 149-155. Louis Havet, Notes on Plautus. Critical Notes 
on Plautus, Merc. 6, 31, 47-48, 89, 282, 291, 512, 591, 598, 602, 
752, 761, 773-774) 777, 912, 1021. 

Pp. 156-166. Luc de Vos, The Emperor Julian and the Pre- 
fect Florentius. (Critical treatment of a passage of Libanius.) 
The present article is an expansion of an earlier article (Rev. 
des Et. gr., 1909), which attracted a great deal of attention. 
The passage of Libanius that has given rise to the discussion is 
found on pp. 271-273 of vol. II of Férster’s edition. From the 
traditional reading it would appear that a certain person, who 
was like a father to Julian, was expelled from the royal palace at 
Paris through the calumniations of the prefect Florentius. All 
the editors and modern historians of Julian are of the opinion 
that the friend referred to was Sallust, the counsellor of Julian. 
De Vos shows that this supposition is at variance with historical 
fact, and he makes it appear probable that it was Julian himself 
that was expelled from the royal palace. He would therefore 
emend the text of Libanius so as to read fAynoé re (SC. SAwpévrios) 
Thy kal dv8pa ¢ pddiora éxpito, ypdppaow as ¢ mat pd- 
pevdy re (vulg. riv) véov, é&éBare trav Bacidciwr, ds dvri 
marpos 
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Pp. 167-172. A. Bourgery, On the Metrical Prose of the 
Philosopher Seneca. Seneca is especially fond of a penultimate 
cretic, and probably also of the fourth paeon before a spondee or 
an anapaest, and of the trochee or the tribrach before a cretic. 
He most certainly avoids the spondee before a spondee or an 
anapaest, and the dactyl before a spondee. There is much 
variation among the individual works, and Bourgery makes use 
of these variations to determine the chronological order of the 
works, The estimate thus obtained corresponds in general with 
that of Gercke, who worked along different lines. The author 
also shows by examples how the study of the clausulae may be 
made to subserve the ends of textual criticism. 


P. 172. C. E. Ruelle, Correction of a Passage of Aristotle. 
(Phys. Probl. XI, 38.) For xat od read xai od vg. 


Pp. 173-174. Paul Legendre, Tironian Gleanings. On f. 1368 
of Berne MS tog is found an epigram of three distichs, which is 
written in Tironian notes mixed with longhand, and is attributed 
’ to Octavianus Augustus. The epigram was published by Hagen 
in a Berne program and in Rh. Mus. XXXV, 569-577 (cf. Riese, 
Anth, Lat.,’? 719 f.). Legendre claims that in line 3 the proper 


reading is ponantur instead of vertantur, and that in 1. 4 the 
MS evidence points rather to ef fofum than to indomitum. 


Pp. 175-198. A. Delatte, A Pythagorean ‘Iepis Adyos. Tradi- 
tion says that Pythagoras was the author of a ‘Iepds Adyos, and 


fragments of later spurious Pythagorean compositions bearing 
that name have actually survived. There is also a fictitious ‘Iepds 
Aéyos in the story of Ninon (Jambi. V. P. 258 sqq.), which has | 
come down to us from Timaeus. Delatte now comes forward 
with the announcement that he thinks he has discovered the 
scattered remains of a genuine Pythagorean ‘Iepés Adyos. In the 
course of his investigations of the sources of the ancient biogra- 
phies of Pythagoras, he encountered in these biographies cer- 
tain poetical fragments, which, he thinks, originally formed part 
of a single poem, for which he can find no other name than the 
one just mentioned. The most important of these fragments 
(Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 40) is derived from Timaeus. It consists 
of five hexameters, which contain directions for the daily scrutiny 
of one’s conduct. A glance at these lines shows that they formed 
part of a larger composition. The only other verses that are 
comprised in the Timaean group of the collection are a couple of 
hexameters regarding the proper honor that is due to gods and 
heroes (Jambl. 144), and a hexameter on the metamorphosis of 
man (zdid.). The rest of the fragments of the group are a 
couple of hemistichs and a few poetical Ionic words and phrases. 
The Aristoxenean tradition, with the exception of a couple of 
isolated words or expressions, yields only supplementary matter 
for the reconstruction of the general contents of the original 
poem. Heraclides Ponticus contributes a hexameter on the 
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eating of beans. The author of Alc. II, 143A furnishes two 
lines on how to pray. Chrysippus closes the list with a hex- 
ameter, in which man himself is blamed for all his troubles. 
“Such is the salvage, unfortunately too scant’’, that the author 
has been able to recover of his hypothetical poem. As to the 
date of the poem, Delatte states that the contents, form, and 
tradition will not permit of its being assigned to Pythagoras or 
to either of the two sects into which the Pythagorean society was 
dissolved at the close of the fifth century B. c. He therefore 
concludes that, inasmuch as the poem was known, at least in a 
fragmentary form, to Pythagorean circles of the fourth century, 
the only date that can be assigned to it is either the beginning or 
the middle of the fifth century B. c. 


Pp. 199-212. Book Notices. 
’ C. W. E. MILLER. 


Romania, Vol. XLI (1912). 


Janvier. 


Paul Meyer. Anos lecteurs. 3 pages. As early as 1891 the 
editors endeavored to secure younger scholars to take charge of 
the Romania. In 1903 death called Gaston Paris from his labors, 
and now in 1912 declining health forces the remaining editor to 
withdraw from his favorite work during the last forty years. 


Joseph Bédier. Dela formation des chansons de geste. 27 
pages. Enumeration of the historical or literary sources of the 
Old French epics under seven heads. These are what the author 
considers to be the actual facts underlying a vast structure due 
to the imagination of the jongleurs. In this article he evidently 
sums up the results of the studies in this field which he has pur- 
sued with such signal success during the past few years and which 
a to radically change the theories previously held by 
scholars. 


Edmond Faral. Le poéme de Piramus et Tisbé et quelques 
contes ou romans frangais du XII¢ siécle. 26 pages. Ovid was 
a favorite classical author in the Middle Ages, and many were the 
translations and adaptations of his works that were made. One 
of the oldest of these seems to antedate even the poems of Chres- 
tien de Troyes. Piramus was composed by a Norman trouveur, 
and frequent are the allusions to it in both Old French and Pro- 
vengal poems of the twelfth century. It is probable that the 
author of Aucassin et Nicolette imitated Piramus in part. 


A. Thomas. Etimolojies provangales et frangaises. 32 pages. 
The title of this article is abundant evidence in itself that spelling 
reform has made serious inroads on the established orthography 
in France as well as in America and other countries. Twelve 
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etymological notes of considerable length are here reunited in 
modernized spelling such as to divide the attention of the reader 


between form and content. 


Mélanges. P. Meyer, Le Dit du hardi cheval. C. De Boer, 
Chrétien de Troyes auteur de Philomena. Edmond Faral, Le 
récit du Jugement de Paris dans |’Enéas et ses sources. G. 
Huet, Duresté, durester, durestant. A. Jeanroy, Sur quelques 
textes provencaux récemment publiés. A. Jeanroy, “Letre” dans 
une chanson frangaise. Auguste Longnon, Le nom de lieu Mont- 
mirail et son étymologie. Emmanuel Philipot, Happelourde. 


Comptes rendus. M. Barbi, Per lastoria della poesia popolare 
in Italia (Giulio Bertoni). V. Chichmaref, Lirika i liriki pozd- 
niago sredneviekovia (Myrrha Borodine). Artur Langfors, Li 
abecés par ekivoche et li significations des lettres par Huon le 
Roi de Cambrai (Edmond Faral). Charles Oulmont, Les débats 
du clerc et du chevalier dans la littérature poétique du moyen 
Age (Edmond Faral). A. Parducci, Raimon de Tors, trovatore 
marsigliere del sec. XIII (A. Jeanroy). V.de Bartholomzis, II 
sirventese di Aimeric de Pegulhan (A. Jeanroy). Raymond 
Thompson Hill, La mule sanz frain, an Arthurian romance by 
Paiens de Maisiéres (Mario Roques: “réimpression sincére et 
prudente et qui pourra rendre service, mais travail d’édition trop 
peu poussé”). Boleslas Orlowski, La Damoisele a la mule (La 
mule sanz frain), conte en vers du cycle arthurien par Paiens de 
Maisiéres (Mario Roques: “ La partie la plus originale de ce 
travail est une étude comparative des thémes et motifs romanesques 
que Paien de Maisiéres a mis en ceuvre”). 


Périodiques. Bulletin historique et philologique (Comité des 
travaux historiques), années 1908-1910 (P. M.). Studi glotto- 
logici italiani, V (Mario Roques). Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische 
Sprache und Litteratur, t. XXXVI-XXXVII (Edmond Faral). 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXXIV, fasc. 2 (Mario 
Roques). 

Chronique. Obituary notices of Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith 
by P. M.), Lucien Beszard and Marcel de Fréville de Lorme. 

eventieth anniversary of Hugo Schuchardt. Publications annon- 
cées. Collections et publications en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 7 titles. Arthur C. L. Brown, 
Chrétien’s “‘ Yvain”, Modern Philology, 1911 (E. Faral: “ Préoc- 
cupé d’en marquer les rapports avec les théories de M. Nitze et 
d’en éclaircir certains points particuliers, M. Brown reprend la 
thése qu’il a déja soutenue touchant les origines de l’Yvain de 
Chrétien de Troyes.) Matzke Memorial Volume containing two 
unpublished papers by John E. Matzke and contributions in his 
memory by his colleagues (M. R.: ‘Cet élégant volume, pieux 
hommage rendu a la mémoire du bon travailleur et de l’homme 
excellent que fut notre regretté ami J. E. Matzke, contient, outre un 
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bon portrait, une courte notice biographique et une bibliographie 
sommaire des travaux de Matzke, deux “lectures” inédites: p 
13, sur Gaston Paris et p. 21, sur le Développement et 1’état 
présent de la dialectologie romane”’). 

Avril. 

Giulio Bertoni. Un frammento di una raccolta di miracoli e 
Odilone diCluny. topages. The fragment of a parchment man- 
uscript here studied was found in a sixteenth century binding. 
Six columns of Old French text have been preserved in a muti- 
lated condition. The text is in verse and was written down about 
the year 1300 A.D. A certain Odilo is cited as author, and this 
must be the well-known abbot Odilo of Cluny, the author of the 
Latin original composed in the tenth century. 


O.Bloch. Etymologies franc-comtoises et lorraines. 13 pages. 
This collection of eight etymological notes cites numerous exam- 
ples of dialect forms, and suggests that one word found in the 
lexicographies should be suppressed as an imaginary form. 


Henri Hauvette. La 39° nouvelle du Décaméron et la légende 
du “coeur mangé”. 22 pages. This article is a striking illus- 
tration of the fact that American and European scholars should 
keep in close touch with each other’s work. In June, 1911, an 
article of Prof. John E. Matzke entitled The Roman du Chate- 
lain de Couci and Fauchet’s Chronique was posthumously pub- 
lished in the Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott, pp. 1-18. 
In January of the same year another posthumous article by the 
same author entitled The Legend of the Eaten Heart was pub- 
lished in Modern Language Notes, Vol. XXVI, pp. 1-8. And 
yet it is possible for M. Hauvette in April, 1912, to publish a long 
article in the Romania on the same subject based largely on the 
same authorities apparently without having heard of either one 
of Prof. Matzke’s articles. It may further be remarked that 
the results obtained by the two scholars differ very materially, 
as clearly shown by the respective schemes of relationship which 
they have published in their articles, 


A. Langfors. Notice du manuscrit francais 24436 dela Biblio- 
théque nationale. 41 pages. This manuscript contains a series 
of pious and satirical poems, all of which have not hitherto 
been brought to the attention of scholars. The manuscript seems 
to have been copied at various times for the Abbaye de Saint- 
Victor of Paris, being completed by the year 1424 A.D. Wemay 
note the occurrence of the Evangile des femmes in this manu- 
script, which was unknown to the latest editor of the poem, George 
C. Keidel, Baltimore, 1895, but which has since been published 
by M. Paul Meyer. The author of this article adds a brief note. 
A critical edition of the ABC plantefolie from six manuscripts is 
finally given. 
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Georges Millardet. Sur le traitement de A + Yod en vieil 
Espagnol. 13 pages. Taking up this question where it was left 
by J. D. M. Ford in 1911 (Old Spanish Readings, 2d ed.), the 
author of this article investigates the various developments found 
in the oldest texts. 


Mélanges. D.S. Blondheim, Maimon. D. S. Blondheim, 
Judéo-espagnol Abediguar. Edmond Faral, Une chanson fran- 
gaise inédite. George L. Hamilton, Sur la date et quelques 
sources du Thezaur de Peire de Corbian. A. Thomas, Frang- 
Amegcon. 


Comptes rendus. Dr. Arnold Aron, Das hebraisch-altfranz6- 
sische Glossar der Leipziger Universitats-Bibliothek (ms. 102) 
zum ersten Male ausfiihrlich besprochen (Louis Brandin). Wil- 
liam Aldis Wright, French Glosses in the Leipzic MS. no. 102 
(13th cent.) from the Commentary on Job (Louis Brandin). 
Albert Barth, Le Lai du Conseil, ein altfranzdsisches Minnege- 
dicht (W. v. Wartburg). Carlo Battisti, Zur Sulzberger Mun- 
dart, ein Reisebericht (J. Jud). C. De Boer, Pyramé et Thisbé, 
texte normand:du XII¢ siécle (Edmond Faral). 


Périodiques. Revue de philologie frangaise et de littérature, 
t. XXIII-XXIV (H. Yvon). Revue de phonétique, tome I 
(M. R.). Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXXIV, 3-6 
(A. Jeanroy, M. R.). 


Chronique. Obituary notices of Mathieu Augé-Chiquet and 
Gabriel Monod. Publications annoncées. Collections et publi- 
cations en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 11 titles. Ch. Bally, Traité 
de stylistique frangaise. L. Gauchat, Régression linguistique. 
Carl Voretzsch, Introduction a l'étude de l’ancienne langue fran- 
gaise, 4° éd. 


Juillet. 


J.Anglade. Nostradamica. 10 pages. 1. Encore le Moine 
des Ilesd’Or. A list of Provengal poets given by Jules-Raymond 
de Soliers in his Chronographia Provinciae has never been pub- 
lished until the present time. Chabaneau had projected such 
a publication, and his preliminary work on the subject has now 
been carried on to completion. This list is of considerable inter- 
est in connection with the Vies de Jean de Nostredame. One 
hundred and three names of poets are here cited. 


Joseph Bédier. De l’autorité du manuscrit d’Oxford pour 
l’établissement du texte de la Chanson de Roland. 15 pages. 
The Chanson de Roland has been transmitted to us in a number 
of manuscripts showing many variations in the general form of 
the text. The main question here is as to the relative value ofthe 
Oxford manuscript. Theodor Miiller many years ago held to the 
theory that all the other manuscripts derived from a common 
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source; and M. Bédier now desires to again bring forward this 
theory as opposed to the more recent theories of Gautier and 


Stengel. 


Gustave Cohen. La scéne de l’aveugle et de son valet dans 
le théatre francais du moyen 4ge. 27 pages. One portion of 
this long article is devoted to a study of the same problem treated 
by the late Prof. Matzke in his article in Modern Philology enti- 
tled: Some examples of French as spoken by Englishmen in Old 
French literature. The general theme here studied was a favor- 
ite in various literatures, and it is especially well known in the 
Spanish Lazarillode Tormes. To the Mediaeval mind the physi- 
cally afflicted were a subject of amusement rather than of pity, and 
this mental attitude is clearly noticeable in the various plays 
studied in this article. : 


Giacomo de Gregorio. Note etimologiche italiane. 9 pages. 
The etymologies of six Italian words, chiefly belonging to the 
Sicilian dialect, are here discussed at considerable length. 


Antoine Thomas. Guillaume de Machaut et l’Ovide moralisé. 
19 pages. Paulin Paris in his edition of Guillaume de Machaut 
omitted the long song of Polyphemus given by Ovid and this text 
is therefore herewith critically edited from three manuscripts in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. A fourth manuscript of the poem 
was not long since acquired by the late J. Pierpont Morgan, but 
this has not been utilized. 


Mélanges. Giulio Bertoni, Note al testo di Aigar e Maurin. 
Giulio Bertoni, Ferrarinoda Ferrara. Edmond Faral, Une chan- 
son francaise du XIII¢ siécle. A.Jeanroy, Prov. Escolh. Antoine 
Thomas, Bortholmieu Marc collaborateur de Guilhem Molinier. 


Comptes rendus. Adolf Bernhardt, Die altfranzésische Heli- 
nandstrophe (Artur Langfors). Ernest Langlois, Les manu- 
scrits du Roman de la Rose, description et classement (Artur 
Langfors). Andreas C. Ott, Das altfranzésische Eustachius- 
leben der Pariser Handschrift Nat.-Bibl. fr. 1374 (Artur Lang- 
fors). A. Pagés, Auzias March et ses prédécesseurs 
Amadeu Pagés, Introduccié a l’edicié critica de les obres de 
Auzias March (Mario Roques). A. Terracher, Le pluriel du 
démonstratif dans les parlers populaires de l’Angoumois (G. 
Millardet). Eugéne Vey, Le dialecte de Saint-Etienne au 
XVIIe siécle (Jules Ronjat). Eugéne vey Le Ballet forésien 
de 1605 en dialecte de Saint-Etienne (Jules Ronjat). 


Périodiques. Anuari de l’Institut d’estudis catalans, I-II 
Am. Pagés). Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, t. 
XIX-XXXV (A. Linden). Jahresbericht des Instituts fiir 
rumanische Sprache zu Leipzig, XVII-XVIII (Mario Roques). 
Revue de philologie francaise et de littérature, t. XXV (H. 
Yvon). Romanische Forschungen, XXV (Mario Roques). 
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Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache und Litteratur, t. XX XVIII, 
1-2 (Edmond Faral). 


Chronique. Collections et publications encours. Bryn Mawr 
College Monographs, VI-IX. Long list of corrections to Meyer- 
Liibke’s Romanisches etymologisches WOrterbuch, 4° livraison. 


_ Comptes rendus sommaires. 19 titles. S.G. Morley, Span- 
ish Ballads (romances escogidos). Charles Frederick Ward, 
The Epistles on the Romance of the Rose. 


Octobre. 


Edmond Faral. Les Débats du clerc et du chevalier dans la 
littérature des XII¢ et XIII¢ siécles. 1. Philliset Flora. 2. Le 
Concile de Remiremont. 3. Florence et Blancheflor. 4. Heu- 
line et Aiglantine. 5. Blancheflour e Florence, Melior et Ydoine. 
6. Chanson latine. 45 pages. This class of Mediaeval poems 
seems to derive ultimately from the Latin eclogue, although here 
the characters are two women discussing the question of whether 
it is better to love a scholar or a knight. After investigating the 
details connected with each poem, the attempt is made to draw 
up a general scheme showing their interrelation. The recently 
published article of J. H. Hanford, Classical Eclogue and Mediae- 
val Debate, is cited in a footnote as reaching similar conclusions. 


G. Huet. Le Lancelot en prose et Méraugis de Portlesguez. 
23 pages. The author of this article has discovered a new point 
of resemblance between these works, the fact of whose relation- 
ship has long been known. The adventure of the Lancelot in 
question occurs in the portion called “le livre d’Agravain”, 
which is still unpublished. An abstract of the story from a Paris 
manuscript is herewith given. The inventor of this episode was 
probably Raoul de Houdenc, and he in turn seems to have been 
inspired by a passage in Chrestien de Troyes. Resemblances 
between several other episodes confirm this supposition. 


E. Philippon. Les parlers du Duché de Bourgogne aux XIII¢ 
et XIV® siécles. II. La Bourgogne occidentale. 60 pages. In 
this second instalment another series of original documents di- 
vided into five groups is published, and the investigation of 
linguistic characteristics is continued. An important table of the 
documents published or analysed is also given, and many geo- 
graphical notes are likewise appended. 


Mélanges. George L. Hamilton, Un manuscrit perdu de 
l’Histoire de Guillaume le maréchal. Ernest Langlois, I< K 
aprés O, Au. Mario Roques, Anc. fr. Estuper, A estupons. A. 
Thomas, Un manuscrit provangal retrouvé. A. Thomas, Notes 
conplémantaires sur les manuscrits des ducs de Milan. A. 
Thomas, Bonaventure de Demena traducteur du De consola- 
tione de Boéce. 
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Comptes rendus. Ernesto Monaci, Crestomazia italiana dei 
primi secoli con prospetto grammaticale e glossario, fasc. III 
(Giulio Bertoni: “‘Ora, si sa che un altro periodetto volgare, 
Sessa Aurunca, 963, é stato aggiunto ai precedenti da J. E. Shaw 
in Modern Language Notes, XXI, 105’’). 


Périodiques. Bulletin de la Société des anciens textes frangais, 
XXXV (Paul Meyer). Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
XXXV, 1-3 (M. R.) 

Chronique. Publications annoncées, Collections et publica- 
tions en cours. Catalogue de la Bibliothéque Gaston Paris, I*¢ 
livraison. 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 15 titles. Old Spanish Read- 
ings, selected on the basis of critically edited texts, edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by J. D. M. Ford. Cata- 
logue des livres composant la biblioth@que de feu M. le baron 
ae de Rothschild, t. IV. E. K. Rand et E. H. Wilkins, 

antis Alagherii operum latinorum Concordantiae. Adolf 
ga Vermischte Beitrage, fiinfte Reihe (published by his 
son). 
GrorGE C. KEIDEL. 
Wasurincron, D.C, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


As I was leaving home for the long vacation I gathered up 

uite at random a sheaf of LieTzMANN’s Kleine Texte fiir Vor- 

sungen u. Ubungen (Bonn, Marcus u. Weber) and, if I were 
at a loss for material with which to fill the pages set apart for 
Brief Mention, a list of the titles with irresponsible comments 
on the contents of the series would more than answer the purpose. 
But lack of material is never the trouble with Brief Mention. 
The moraine that is churned up by the slow-moving glacier of 
study is only too abundant and I sometimes find it hard to limit 
myself to the tithe that I impose each quarter upon the serious 
members of a serious constituency. The question will naturally 
arise: Why not seek another outlet for all this demi-semi-philo- 
logical matter, the character of which sometimes makes the 
judicious grieve? There is no other outlet, no other public, no 
other publisher for a man who is a survival from the time when 
an allusion to the classics was tolerated, when literary reminis- 
cences were not under the ban. Why, a Romanic scholar said 
to me the other day: ‘I am not well enough up in the classics 
to follow what classical scholars have written about Rostand’s 
Chantecler’. There was evidently no use of consulting him as 
to a theme which I had been idly contemplating, a comparison 
of Propertius and Verlaine. What could anyone who did not 
know his Theokritos make of Verlaine’s haunting line? Ah! 
les oarystis! (sic) les premiéres maftresses! Verlaine’s love of 
Greek may have been as Platonic as his love of Spanish, but he 
knew enough to call up that charmingly naturalistic poem, the 
Theokritean origin of which has recently been upheld by Pro- 
fessor Clapp. 


After I had reached my summering place and spread out my 
sheaf of LIETZMANN’s Kleine Texte, my whole life as a professed 
student and teacher of Greek unrolled itself before me, for out 
of the whole number there was hardly one that had not some 
personal significance. But for the purposes of this vacation 
number I have limited — to three representatives of my 


Greek studies, extending from the gropings of my German ap- 
prenticeship down to the latest oversights of the Journal. First 
came DEECKE’s Auswahl aus den Iliasscholien which brought 
back the days when I fumbled among the Porphyrian scholia 
for the material of my doctoral dissertation and last VoN ARNIM’S 
Supplementum Euripideum which anastomosed with the errata 
of the latest Brief Mention. 
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In DEECKE’s Auswahi only a small space is given up to 
Porphyry. The object of the selection, as the editor informs us, 
is not to be of assistance in the reading of Homer. For that the 
compass is too restricted. It is rather to give the student an 
idea of the personality and the work of those from whose writings 
the scholia were derived, and thus to give an idea of the char- 
acter and value of the different classes of scholia. That being 
the case, it is not surprising that Porphyry and Herakleitos, 
whom DEEC&KE treats as if they were birds of a feather, take up 
only a few pages. When Schrader's studies in the Porphyrian 
scholia first appeared, regret was expressed in certain quarters 
that so much acumen and so much labour had been spent on 
material so jejune and so infructuous; nor were the critics 
deterred by the fact that Porphyry was supposed to have been 
largely indebted to Aristotle. In fact, it was because of Por- 
phyry’s dependence on Aristotle that Bernays, himself a distin- 
guished Aristotelian, urged his young pupil to make a study 
of the Porphyrian scholia with a view to ascertaining the 
Aristotelian elements contained in them. The young pupil, asI 
have recounted elsewhere, took a shorter cut, after the Amer- © 
ican fashion of that time; and the doctoral dissertation once 
_ achieved, this whole range of studies was abandoned except so 
far as I have held my own pupils to the consultation of the 
scholia when they were reading Homer. There is much of 
interest and value in the scholia that is not yet appropriated. 


Reading next in VON ARNIM’s Supplementum Euripideum 
the fragments of the Stheneboia, I was er reminded that Zeds 
‘Ixéowos would have fitted better into the proposed version of the 
story of Bellerophon (A. J. P. XXXIV 236, 1. 16), than Zevds 
Eénos, though is also involved. Euripides’ Bellerophon, 
who is a prig, says: éyd Znvis ofBov.... 
nOernoa Adyous | els vooodvras Sépous Edvos 
and then goes on to expound the difference between the two 
kinds oflove. All these ancient myths are plastic. In the story 
of Oineus, another play of Euripides, one mythologist puts 
Oineus to death, another restores him to his throne. According 
to one account Lykos is slain by Amphion and Zethos, whereas 
according to Euripides’ Antiope he is saved by Hermes. So 
my imaginary psychological novelist of the last number—a 
descendant of Paul de Kock—may have been justified in making 
Bellerophon repent of his virtue. At the same time there are 
limits to the plasticity of these old stories and I cannot forgive 
Stephen Phillips for contradicting Homer in the matter of Pene- 
lope, as I cannot forgive the critics who would expel the flirting 
passages from the original Odyssey. 
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Not quite midway between the days of my doctoral disser- 
tation ‘De Porphyrii Studiis Homericis’ and this last stage of 
all lie the years in which I was engaged in the patristic reading 
I deemed necessary as a preparation for my edition of the 
Apologies of Justin Martyr; and this episode in my life as a 
student is recalled by another number of the LIETZMANN collec- 
tion, KLoSTERMANN’S Ovigenes, Eustathius von Antiochien u. 
Gregor von Nyssa iiber die Hexe von Endor. Of course, at that 
time Origen against Celsus formed a considerable portion of my 
diet and the hammer and tongs style in which he deals with the 
‘fire-shool of the witch of Endor’, the passionate questions and 
the extraordinary array of what one would call irrelevant proot- 
texts bring up the memory of these far-off studies. ustathius 
of Antioch goes into a long-winded refutation of Origen’s views 
as to the divine source of the vision and the responses, to me 
a tedious performance which interested me chiefly from the 
syntactical point of view, such as the writer’s mania for combining 
the future infinitive with verbs of will and endeavor. Much more 
interesting is the contribution of Gregory of Nyssa, which 
revives the pleasant memory of the fanciful interpreter of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. Like Eustathius Gregory rejects 
Origen’s theory of the divine inspiration of the witch. The great 
gulf fixed between the good and the bad appeals to Gregory’s 
imagination and serves as his main argument; but he soon passes 
over to other strange Biblical narratives which he proceeds to 


allegorize after his characteristic fashion. In the commonly 
received version of the story of Elijah we are told that the 
ravens brought Elijah bread and flesh in the morning and bread 
and flesh in the evening, but according to the version followed 
by Gregory the ravens brought bread in the morning and flesh 
in the evening, thus symbolizing the earlier and the later stages 
of the Christian’s life, = bread for the young catechumen, 


strong meat for those who are going on to perfection. Plasticity 
does not seem to be confined to classical mythologies. 


Of the two rival translations of Philostratos mentioned in the 
last number of the Journal (A. J. P. XXXIV, 235) I have read 
only Mr. PHILLIMORE’s (Oxford, The Clarendon Press), which 
has tempted me to reread Philostratos himself, whose Apollonius 
of Tyana is the subject of an old paper of mine, to be found in my 
out of print and out of mind Essays and Studies. The literature 
on Apollonius has grown greatly since the date of my little study, 
as may be seen from the conspectus of the principal works re- 
ferred to in Mr. PHILLIMORE’s Introduction—a rather elaborate 
and decidedly lively essay of 126 pp. The bibliography does 
not undertake to be exhaustive, but the omission of my slight 
paper does not count, for the only real contribution of that per- 
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formance to the subject is my reinforcement of the contention 
that the life of the Tyanite was not intended to be a parallel to 
the life of the Nazarene. St. Paul, I maintained, furnishes a 
closer parallel than does our Saviour. Louis Dyer’s chapter in 
his Gods of Greece might have had a passing notice and there 
are other monographs that an Italian bibliographer would have 
included in his list; and as Mr. PHILLIMORE Is very airy and 
very modern I cannot help missing some reference to Flaubert’s 
— de St. Antoine in which Apollonius is a commanding 
. figure. 


With their artificial elegance, their spasmodic liveliness, their 
peculiar diction, the authors who belong to the Greek Renascence 
present hard problems to any translator who understands his 
business. Lucian, for instance, is so modern that there is a strong 
temptation to render him in terms of the slang of to-day, and yet 
such a procedure is not justifiable. In the matter of Greek 
Lucian sticks close to the cultivated language of his time and 
though he laughs at pedantic Atticists, he does his Syrian best, 
just as in the matter of English real Americans do their American 
best. A generation ago an illustrious lexicographer told me 
sadly that the only people who cared about English were the 
Americans and the Scotch, and Mr. Lawrence Jerrold has recently 
contended in contravention of current opinion that the really 
original American is ‘delicate, traditional, self-analytical, furiously 
refined’, that he is much nearer to Henry James than to Walt 
Whitman, and that his leading characteristic is subtlety. Philos- 
tratos, like Lucian, is not a pedantic Atticist. His Greek is 
wide open to the criticism of the modern specialist, but Mr. 
PHILLIMORE sneers at those grammarians who make such ado, for 
instance, about the xominativus pendens which is so marked 
a characteristic of Philostratos, as it is of Aischylos—a queer 
meeting of extremes. Fingering slaves are all those, in Mr. 
PHILLIMORE’s judgment, who pick out peculiarities of syntax 
and diction that do not lend themselves to translation. To judge 
by his Introduction, Mr. PHILLIMORE is not unaware of the diffi- 
culty of his task and, if he has not deliberately tried to make 
himself an Avatar of Philostratos, he has translated him in what 
he conceived to be the style of that renascent author. To use 
his own language with regard to the Apollonius of Philostratos, 
his rendering is both donnish and modish, the ‘modishness’ 
somewhat overdone, as is apt to be the case with University men 
who wish to be thought knowing at all hazards. In short the 
translation is what reviewers call ‘spirited’, ‘racy’, ‘up-to-date’, 
indeed, so ‘up-to-date’ that the next generation will probably 
need a glossary just as Droysen’s Aristophanes requires scholia 
in order to be appreciated. However, Introduction and Trans- 
lation are of a piece and there are hints that the jauntiness of 
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style is natural and not assumed. But nothing is farther from my 
mind than to make an elaborate study of Mr. PHILLIMORE’S 
translation either as to its general style or its trustworthiness in 
detail. Translations are too easy game to be fair game. Toone 
who feels the original every line is open to cavil and a single 
word may start a page of comment as was shewn in the last 
number of the Journal apropos of Mr. PHILLIMORE’s rendering 
of épwrtxi diayapria by ‘sentimental vagary’ (A. J. P., 1. c.) instead 
of ‘disappointment in a love affair’. There ought not to be two 
opinions about the meaning of dapapria in the passage there 
discussed and I might have settled the matter, = 5 ought to 
have settled the matter, by quoting Philostratos, Vit. Soph. 1, 
21, 4: ws épavros pév airis, Stapapriay 8é Kaprepodrros. 
I knew the passage, but like Master Pindar I take pleasure in 
holding something in reserve and shewing myself when the time 
Comes rpaxds madtyxdrots Epedpos. 


HAE PrAxa tépra. I am frankly interested in my coevals and I 
remember reading with peculiar interest certain papers on life 
in London by George Augustus Sala, a somewhat older contem- 
porary of mine, the founder of the Temple Bar magazine. Tem- 

le Bar had not fallen before the march of improvement when I 
First saw London—it was in 1853—and the Coal Hole in the 
Strand with its presiding genius, Chief Justice Nicholson, men- 
tioned by Sala, is a vivid memory to me—to whom else? The 
seniors of the people who chirrupped the praises of Helen at the 
Skaian gate spoke softly to one another—jxa erea 
mrepéevr’ aydpevov—for fear lest the Trojan youngsters might laugh at 
the ecstasies of the oldsters and say one to another, ‘ Who would 
have thought the old men to have had so much blood in them?’ 
There are very few of my contemporaries at the Skaian gate and, 
those of us who are left have become impervious to criticism and 
speak their minds freely. Such an one is Frederic Harrison, 
born within the same sennight with myself, whose Aulobiographi- 
cal Memoirs and Among My Books have a personal interest for 
me, as they bring back scenes in my own life and books that I 
read at the same age. It is both amusing and instructive to see 
how seldom he has revised his youthful prejudices. Hesiod was 
dull to him as a boy and Pindar stodgy and Hesiod has continued 
dull and Pindar stodgy to the end. ‘Stodgy’ isa hateful word, 
little used by Americans, and I am not a fit judge of the ‘stodgi- 
ness’ of Pindar, but I may be allowed to protest against the 
ascription of ‘dulness’ to the Works and Days. How any one 
can find the Works and Days dull passes my comprehension as 
it would have passed my comprehension before the days ot 
Eduard Meyer and Schwartz and Rand. The Zheogony is a 
problem of another sort and the interest in it is professional rather 
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than popular, Even classical scholars who are not especially 
concerned with mythology are prone to neglect it, and as com- 
mentaries on such subjects are apt to be overloaded, one wel- 
comes WoLF ALy’s edition, which is one of the GEFFCKEN 
series of Kommentirte Griechische u. Lateinische Texte (Heidel- 
berg, Carl Winter). The text is beautifully clear, the notes a 
marvel of succinctness, and to the practised eye succinctness re- 
veals more than the trailing robe, and our day is not indifferent to 
ror slitskirt—that bequest from those qatwounpides, the Spartan 

es. 


In Professor HUMPHREYs’ edition of the De Corona (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 234) which has started and revived in me many strains 
of thought and fancy, the reader will find figured the new recon- 
struction of the famous Vatican statue of Demosthenes. ‘The 
hands folded with the fingers interlaced agree with Plutarch’s 
description (Dem. 31) of the bronze statue erected by the Athe- 
nians a short time after the death of the orator’, The gesture is 
a gesture of passionate excitement which needs no interpreter, no 
reference to encyclopaedias s. v. ye:povouia. Demosthenes has 
been speaking vehemently, the himation has slipped from his 
shoulders, he is weary of his effort, his hands are clasped in pro- 
test against his physical weakness, against the weakness of the 
state. It was easier, as Quintilian noted (I. O. xi 3, 17), for the 
Greek to let his himation slip from his shoulders than for the 
Roman to bare his bosom, as Mark Antony did—a violent ges- 
ture which Cicero censures in the ‘divine Philippic’ (43, 111): 
Tuum hominis simplicis pectus vidimus. The bared shoulders, 
the clasped hands, give us the male counterpart of the picture in 
Petronius, c. 17: retexit superbum pallio caput manibus inter 
se usque ad articulorum strepitum constrictis. .. The contrast to 
Aischines, évrés xeipa has often been emphasized—a con- 
trast which I have found reflected even in syntactical problems, 
such as the deictic use of the article with proper names, such as 
the use of the coupled negatives od py (A.J. P. XXIII 137). 
According to his statue Aischines was a fine figure of a man. 
He had a soldierly bearing. He might well be not only a son of 
Atrometos, but drpéunros himself inthe clash of arms. Ofcourse, 
none but those who belong to the class to whom war is sweet— 
8’ médenos—cCan sneer at Demosthenes for being 
swept away by the receding tide at Chaironeia. The contempo- 
rary gibe at Kleon who fled at Amphipolis was not reechoed in 
aftertimes when one of Demosthenes’ clients boasted of his con- 
nection with the descendant of the general who fell in battle with 
the foe (Dem. 40,6). But Demosthenes was doubtless an ex- 
cited combatant in the field as well as on the bema. ‘He was 
ever a fighter’, says his biographer of jJebb (A. J. P. XXVIII 
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481), and Jebb was not a martial figure; and one brings to mind 
Macaulay’s famous description of Luxembourg and the Prince of 
Orange at the battle of Neerwinden: ‘It is probable that, among 
the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers who were marshalled 
round Neerwinden under all the standards of Western Europe, 
the two feeblest in body were the hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton who 
covered the slow retreat of England’ (Hist. of England, vol. 4, 
p- 24). I have often wondered, by the way, whether there was 
not some especial significance in the fact that Demosthenes is 
called the son of Demosthenes. One mightat all events imagine 
that, unhealthy himself, he came of unhealthy stock. The eldest 
son usually bore his grandfather’s name, but the eldest son may 
have died a sickly infant, or the father, presaging an early death, 
may have called his only son after himself to save the name, for 
Demo- ran in the family. The puny boy, the Birados, the Miss 
Nancy of his enemies, was brought up by his mother, doubtless 
embittered by the refusal of Demosthenes’ guardian to take her 
to wife as in duty bound, and everyone knows the danger of being 
brought up by women. If in after life such nurslings become 
emancipated, they go too far. The same thing has been noted 
of the sons of the frocked of the other sex. Ministers’ sons are 
proverbial—unjustly so—but here again people only note the 
striking exceptions. I have known emancipated Friends to 
swear as did Demosthenes, and not so aptly, and Demosthenes 
swore more freely than any of the Attic orators. He had in him, 
as I have said, a spice of the blackguard. His language at times 
is positively shocking, but it is to be noted that Professor HumM- 
PHREYS, who was a soldier in his day, does not apologize for him 
as did Professor Goodwin. These things have an unwholesome 
attraction for tenderly nurtured boys, such as was Demosthenes, 
and I am reminded of Persius, who was brought up by his mother 
and his sister and his aunt, and whose ‘ occasional crudity of lan- 
guage is the crudity of a bookish man who thought that the only 
way to doa thing is to overdo it’. ‘Feminine training’, I have 
said, ‘is not without its disadvantages for the conduct of life. For 
social refinement there is no better school; but the pet of the 
home circle is apt to make the grossest blunders when he ven- 
tures into the larger world of no manners, and attempts to use the 
language of outside sinners. And so, when Persius undertakes 
to rebuke the effeminacy of his time, he outbids the worst pas- 
sages of Horace and rivals the most lurid indecencies of Juvenal’ 
(Introduction to Persius, p. viii). The physical parallel of De- 
mosthenes with St. Paul is not new, but it may be noted that both 
orators drew their imagery from the ring, and it is just those that 
cannot boast of what an old Virginian teamster called ‘physical 
fixins’ who delight in such exhibitions of strength. The most 
enthusiastic student of the battles of the Civil War I have ever 
heard of was a cripple from birth. 
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Prefaces are seldom read, except for the sake of reviewing 
a book without reading it and more’s the pity. They are often 
redolent of nationality, redolent of personality. Not the least 
attractive of the opuscula of Gottfried Hermann are his prefaces. 
They enable one to understand better the great alumnus, the 
jibbing alumnus of the Leipzig School—Ritschl—and when one 
reads Freeman’s prefaces, what could be more human—or, if you 
choose, inhuman—than his blunt utterances? They are the man 
himself. In his History of Sicily he says: 


Amid such a mass of extracts in different languages, I have done what 
I could to secure accuracy of writing and printing; but the task ishard. M 
eyes are not so strong as they once were, and a wrong letter or accent, if it 
does not altogether change the look of the word, easily escapes notice, even 
with glasses, In the little Hebrew that I have had to bring in, I have tried 
hard to put Resh and Daleth in their right places, but I would not be sure 
ons _ always succeeded. And I am afraid that other errors may lurk 
in the book, 


This self-help, this self-service Emerson admired so much 
(A, J. P. XXXIV 241) is very Britannic, is very Freemanic. 
He had done the best he could. Let it go at that. There is 
nothing of the distress that your American feels when he blunders 
at baseball, at football, in the boat race. No sleepless nights 
disturbed the repose of the squire of Somerleaze, the professor 
at Oxford. A distinguished Greek told me once that he had 
suggested to those who had charge of the Liddell and Scott 
Lexicon the advisability of revising the accentuation of that indis- 
pensable manual—which sorely needed it—and the comparatively 
trifling expense rendered necessary by such a revision met with 
instant and almost contemptuous rejection. 


And then again in an early part of the same preface Freeman 
says: 

From the most obscure Abhandlung or Programm or Dissertation we are 
sure to learnsomething. There is sure to be some fact, some reference, some 
way of putting something, which one is glad to come across. The pity is 
that there is no way of marking outside on which page the precious morsel 
is to be found. And no man can undertake to find out every pamphlet and 
every article. And, when one has found what is wanted, it is sometimes 
forbidden to buy the number that one wants, unless one chooses to buy a 
whole volume that one does not want. Yet the Englishman is sure to be 
found fault with if he misses the smallest scrap of the whole ‘litteratur’ of 
any matter. In this our High-Dutch friends are sometimes a little un- 
reasonable. 


Unreasonable or not the High-Dutch masters who have domi- 
nated American scholarship for two generations have made a 
command of the ‘litteratur’ an imperative obligation on this 
side of the water and their Italian disciples are bibliography-mad. 
In a recent Italian work of less than three hundred pages, a 
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work too of popular character, there is an Indice Bibliografico, 
chronologically arranged extending from 1840 to 1911 and con- 
taining some 130 numbers by which the author professes to have 
been especially helped, to say nothing of the general works on 
Greek literature and the commentators on the Greek tragedies 
involved in the investigation. To be sure, as I have pointed out 
more than once, bibliographies are not always honest. Books 
are cited as authorities which have not even been opened, but a 
‘bibliography is needful and what an American editor when 
sending out to the learned world a costly and pretentious edition 
of a classic would dare to pen a sentence like this in which Mr. 
Mooney dismisses the subject of ‘literature’ in the preface to 
his Apollonios (Longmans, Green & Co., $4.50): The literature 
on Apollonius is very scattered and in many cases quite un- 
procurable. 


Now it so happens that several Johns Hopkins men have 
worked at Apollonius besides Goodwin, whose dissertation 
though cited by Mr. Mooney has been, so faras I can see, but 
sparingly used. It is natural, therefore, that I should not con- 
sider the publications of my own students as negligible or quite 
unprocurable, as things to be dismissed with an indifferent ‘etc’. 
Oswald, an American, is cited, but Haggett anticipated Oswald. 


Bolling’s Participle in Apollonius deserves the consideration that 
all the work of that scholar deserves and receives at the hands 
of competent judges, and Elderkin’s dissertation on the Speech in 
later Greek epic calls attention to a most important and character- 
istic dissimilarity from Homer. Of course, I do not refer to the 
same scholar’s 9 festum article on Repetition in Apollonius 


(A. J. P. XXXIV 198 foll.) except to remark that some mention 
should have been made by Mr. Mooney of another striking 
dissimilarity from Homer, which has not escaped the attention 
of other Apollonians, as Elderkin has pointed out. Nor do I 
refer to my own little article on the Vocative in Apollonius 
(A.J. P. XXIV 197-9) written with the cooperation of Professor 
Miller as an appendix to Professor Scott’s article on the Vocative 
in Homer except to add to the consideration of hiatus there 
adduced the further contention of Kieckers that the insertion 
and omission of 4 is due to metrical considerations, a contention 
which, as Meltzer has observed in his most valuable Jahres- 
bericht on Greek Syntax (1906-1910), is quite in line with Witte’s 
researches in the language of the epic—researches apparently 
unknown to Mr. Mooney. And this is only one little corner of 
the ‘etc’. One expects a more exhaustive treatment of an author 
from so sumptuous an edition as Mr. Mooney’s. But ‘it is to 
take or to leave’ in the high insular fashion. 
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But I am glad to be relieved of further comment on Mr. 
Mooney by Professor Fitcu’s acceptance of my invitation to 
review the new Apollonius in the present number of the Journal. 
However, I will allow myself to add just two little matters that 
fall within the range of my special studies. « with future in- 
dicative is more distinctly monitory or minatory than it is in 
Homer; e. g., 1, 605; 3,95; 4, 231 and something might be said 
about Apollonius’ treatment of Sere. In Homer final and con- 
secutive are one and it is a mistake to sort them, as has been 
done. In Homer éore is onlyagerm. II. 9, 12 ds re is distinctly 
final. Od. 17, 21: od yap ém péverw ere | ds 
r’ mavra mbécbau, the inf. merely trails 
after uévew and there is no such close correlation as we find in 
Apoll. 2, 1220: yap &8’ émidevdued’ Sore xepeious | 
Alyrao évrect metpnOjvat. 


The last proof of the latest number of the per seems not to 
have reached the printer. Hence another of the inevitable chap- 
ters of errata, another sequence of comments on the same. When 
the venerable Photios reaches the end of a letter in his Lexicon 
he never fails to add the pious ascription civ deg. In a far differ- 
ent frame of mind Ellendt, when he finished the Epsilon in his 
Lexicon Sophocleum, congratulated himself on having reached 
the end of the ‘damned letter £.’ My attitude towards the letters 
of the Greek alphabet is, I am sorry to say, oftener that of Ellendt 
than that of Photios, but if there is one above all others towards 
which I bear a grudge, it is Theta. Theta stood for 6dvaros in 
Graeco-Roman antiquity and it still retains its lethal quality: in 
printing and proofreading. The dot in the capital letter is often 
overlooked or blurred and 0 and © are confounded; and in the 
course of my long experience I have known much damage wrought 
by one of the forms of the minuscule, the form which | habitually 
use (#), and which bears a fatal resemblance to the conventional 
proof-reader’s sign for dele. One corrects 3xuva» (p. 225, |. 20) 
and lo! there appears 3xvév, as happened in the last number. In 
the foot-note to p. 237 read ‘as a verb of fulness’; p. 241, 1. 22, 
for ‘where’ read ‘when’ and correct under Books Received, 
1. 10, a droll mistake occasioned by the use of the Spanish word 
‘ahora’, which figures as English ‘above’. 
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